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THE 


MINSTRE L: 


PROGRESS or GENIUS. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


An! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

Th' ſteep where Fame's proud temple ſhines afar! 

Ah who can tell how many a ſoul ſublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant ſtar, 

And wag'd with fortune an eternal war! 

Check d by the ſcoff of Pride, by Envy's frown, 

And Poverty's unconquerable bar, 

In life's low vale remote has pined alone, 
Thendropt nber grave, unpiticd ,n! 

B | I. And 


* II. 
And yet, the language of inglorious days, 
Not equally oppreſſive is to all. 
Him who neer liſten'd to the voice of praiſe, 
The filence of neglect can ne'er appal. 
There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 
Wou'd ſhrink to hear th' obſtreperous trump 
of Fame; 
Supremely bleſt if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 
Had er whoſe ſimple tale theſe artleſs lines pro- 
claim. 
_ 
This ſapient age diſclaims all claſſic lore; 
Elſe I ſhould here in cunning phraſe diſplay, 
How forth THE MixsTREL fared in days of 
yore, | 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array ; 
His waving locks and beard all hoary grey ; 
And, from his bending ſhoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the ſole companion of his way, 
Which to the whiſtling wind reſponſive rung : 
And ever as he went ſome merry lay he ſung. 
IV. 


Fret not yourſelves, ye ſilken ſons of pride, 
That a poor wanderer ſhonld inſpire my ſtrain. 


The muſes fortune's fickle ſmile deride, 


Nor ever bow the knee in Mammon's fane 
For their delights are with the village train, 
Whom 
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Whom nature's laws engage, and nature's 
charms: 

They hate the ſenſual, and ſcorn the vain; 

The paraſite their influence never warms, 

Nor him whoſe ſordid ſoul the love of wealth 


alarms. 
V. oY 
Though richeſt hues the peacock's plumes 
adorn, 


Yet horror ſcreams from his diſcordant throat. 
Riſe, ſons of harmony, and hail the morn, 
While warbling larks on ruſſet pinions float; 
Or ſeek at noon the woodland ſcene remote, 
Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 
O let them neꝰ er with artificial note, 
To pleaſe a tyrant, ſtrain the little bill, 
But ſing what heaven inſpires, and wander where 

they will. 

VI. 

Liberal, not laviſh, is kind nature's hand; 
Nor was perfection made for man below. 
Yet all her ſchemes with niceſt art are plann'd, 
Good counteracting ill, and gladneſs wo. 
With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow, 
If bleak and barren Scotia's hills ariſe ; 
Their plague and poiſon, luſt and rapine grow 
Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the ſkies, 
And freedom fires the ſoul, and ſparkles in the 
eyes. 


B 2 VII. Then 
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1 
Then grieve not, thou to whom the indulgent 


Muſe 
Vouchſafes a portion of celeſtial fire; 
Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuſe 
Ti imperial banquet, and the rich attire. 
Know thine own worth and reverence the lyre. 
Wil thou debaſe the heart which Gop refin'd ? 
No; let the heaven-taught ſoul, to heaven 
aſpire, 
To fancy, freedom, harmony, reflan'd ; 
Ambition's groveling crew for ever left behind. 


VIII. 


Canſt thou forego the pure etherial ſoul 
In each fine ſenſe ſo exquiſitely keen, 
On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, 
Stung with diſeaſe and ſtupitied with ſpleen ; 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery's ſcreen, 
Even from thyſelf thy loathſome heart to hide, 
(The manſion then no more of joy ſerene) 
Where fear, diſtruſt, malevolence, abide, 
And impotent deſire, and diſappointed pride? 
O how canſt thou renounce the boundleſs ſtore 
Of charms which Nature to her vot'ry yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the reſounding ſhore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 


And 
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And all that echoes to the ſong of even, 

All that the mountain'sſheltering boſom ſhields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canſt thou renounce, and hope to be ſor- 


given | 

. X. 

Theſe charms ſhall work thy ſoul's eternal 
health, 


And love, and gentleneſs, and joy impart. 

But theſe thou muſt renounce, if luſt of wealth 

Fer win its way to thy corrupted heart; 

For, ah! it poiſons like a ſcorpion's dart; 
Prompting the ungenerous wiſh, the ſelfiſh 

ſcheme, 

The ſtern reſolve, unmov'd by pity's ſmart, 

The troublous day, and long diſtreſsful dream. 

Return, my roving Muſe, reſume thy . 


theme. 
XI. 

There liv'd in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A. ſhepherd-ſwain, a man of low degree ; 
Whoſe fires, perchance, in Faryland might 

dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady ; 
But be, I ween, was of the north countrie :* 
7 A na- 


There is hardly an aneient Ballad or Romance, . where- 
in a Minſtrel or Harper appears, but he is eharacteriſed, by 
B 3 a way 
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A nation fam'd for ſong, and beauty's charms; 
Zealous, yet modeſt; innocent though free; 
Patient of toil; ſerene amidſt alarms, 

Inflexible in faith; invincible in arms. 

XII. 
The ſhepherd-ſwain of whom J mention made, 
On Scotia's mountains fed his little flock; 
The ſickle, ſcythe, or plough, he never ſway'd ; 
An honeſt heart was almoſt all his ſtock ; 
His drink the living water from the rock; 

- The milky dams ſupplied his board, and lent, 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter's ſhock , 
And he, though oft with duſt and ſweat be- 

, ſprent, - x 

Did guide and guard their wanderings whereſo- 

e' er they went. 

| XIII. 
From labour health, from health contentment 
ſprings. 

Contentment opes the ſource of every joy. 
He envied not, he never thought of kings; 
Nor from thoſe appetites ſuſtain'd annoy, 
Which chance may fruſtrate, or indulgence cloy; 


way of eminence, to have been © of the North countrie.” lt 
is probable that under this appellation were formerly com- 
prebended all the provinces to the North of the Trent. 

See Percy: Eſſay on the Engliſh Minſtrels. 
Nor 
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Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 
He mourn'd no recreant friend nor miſtreſs coy, 
For on his vows the blamelefs Phoebe ſmil'd, 


And her alone he loved, and loved her from a 


child. 
XIV. 


No jealouſy their dawn of love o'ercaſt, 
Nor blaſted were their wedded days with ſtrife ; 
Each ſeaſon look'd delightful as it paſt, 
To the fond huſband, and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of ſhepherd life 
They never roam'd ; ſecure deneath the ſtorm 
Which in Ambition's lofty land is rife; 1 
Where peace and love are canker'd by the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy induſtrious deform. 
The wight whoſe tale theſe artleſs lines unfold, 
Was all the offspring of this ſimple pair. | 
His birth no oracle or ſeer foretold : 
No prodigy appear'd in earth or air, 
Nor aught that might a ſtrange event declare. 
You gueſs each circumſtance of Epw1x's birth; 
Tbe parent's tranſport, and the parent's care; 
The Goſſip's prayer for wealth, and wit, and 

worth, 1 | 
And one long ſummer-day of indolence and mirth. 

XVI. 
And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy; 
Deep thought oft ſeem'd to fix his infant eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
B 4 Save 
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Save one ſhort pipe of rudeſt minſtrelſy. 
Silent when glad; affectionate, though ſhy ; 
And now his look was moſt demurely fad, 
Andnow he laugh'd aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours ſtar'd and figh'd, yet bleſt the 

lad : 
Some deem'd him wond'rous wiſe, and ſome be- 
liev'd him mad. 

XVII. 


But why ſhould I his childiſh feats diſplay ? 

Concourſe and noiſe, and toil he ever fled; 

Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 

Of ſquabbling imps, but to the foreſt ſped, 

Or, roam'd at large the lonely mountain's 
head 23 

Or, where the maze of ſome bewilder'd ſtream 

To deep untrodden groves his footſteps led. 

There would he wander wild, *till Phoebus 

| beam, 

Shot from the weſtern cliff, releaſed the weary 


team. 
XVIII. 
Th' exploit of ſtrength, dexterity, or ſpeed, 
To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 
His heart, from cruel ſport eſtranged, would 
r | 

To work the woe of any living thing, 
By trap, by net, by arrow, or by fling ; 

J | Theſe 


N 


Theſe he deteſted, thoſe he ſcorn'd to wield : 
He wiſh'd to be the guardian, not the king, 
Tyrant far leſs, or traitor of the field, 
And ſure the ſylvan reign. unbloody joy fo of 
yield. 
| XIX. | 
Lo! where the ſtripling, rapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine; 
And ſees, on high, amidſt the encircling groves 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents ſhine: 
While waters, woods, and winds in concert join, 
And Echo ſwells the chorus to the ſkies. 
Would Edwin this majeſtic ſcene reſign 
For aught the huntſmen's puny craft ſupplies ? 
Ah! no: he better knows great Nature's charms 
to prize, 
XX. 
And oft he traced the uplands, to ſurvey, 
When o'er the ſky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimſon cloud, blue main, and mountain 
greys | | 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the ſmoky lawn; 
Far to the weſt, the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil. - 7 


But lo ! the ſun appears ! and heaven, n. ocean 
ſmile, 


B 5 XXI. And 


And oft the craggy cliff he lov'd to climb, 

Wen all in miſt the world below was loſt. 

When dreadful pleaſure! there to ſtand ſublime, 

Like ſhipwreck'd mariner on deſert coaſt, 

And view the enormous waſte of vapour, toſt 

In billows, lengthening to the horizon round, 

Now ſcoop'd in gulfs, with mountains now em- 
boſs'd ! | 

And hear the voice of mirth and ſong rebound, 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls along the hoar pro- 
found ! 

axed XXII. 

In truth he was a ſtrange and wayward wight, 

Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful ſcene. 

In darkneſs, and in ſtorm, he found delight : 

Nor leſs than when an ocean-wave ſerene 

The ſouthern ſun diffuſed his dazzling ſhene. 

Even ſad viciſſitude amuſed his ſoul ; 

And if a ſigh would ſometimes intervene, 

And down his cheeks a tear of pity roll, 

A ſigh, a tear, ſo ſweet, he wiſhed not to controul. 

XXIII. 
O ye wild groves, O where is now your 
© bloom! 

(The Muſe interprets thus his tender thought.) 

Your flowers, your-verdure, and * balmy 
gloom, 


Of 


2 
Of late ſo gratef il in the hour of drought ! 
Why do the birds, that ſong and rapture 
brought | 
To all your bowers, their manſions now forſake? 
Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought ;. 
For now the ſtorm howls mournful through 
the brake, | 
And the dead foliage flies in many a ſhapeleſs flake. 


XXIV. 


© Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 
And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 
crown'd ! | 
Ah! fee th? unſightly ſlime, and ſluggiſh pool, 
Have all the ſolitary vale embrown'd 
Fled each fair form, and mute each melting 
ſound, 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked ſpray : 
And, hark! the river, burſting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders; and with waſteful 


ſway, 
Uproots the grove, and rolls the ſhatter'd rocks 
, away. | 


© Yet ſuch the deſtiny-of all on earth : 

So flouriſhes and fades majeſtic man. 

Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 

And foſtering gales a while the nurſling fan. 

O ſmile, ye heavens, ſerene; ye mildews 
Wan, 


Ye 


| LS 
[| Je blighting whirlwinds, ſpare his balmy prime, 
Nor leſſen of his life the little ff pan, 
Borne on the ſwift, though ſilent, wings of 
Time, 
Old-age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 


XXVI. 


And be it ſo. Let thoſe deplore their doom, 
W hoſe hopes ſtill grovelyin this dark ſojourn. 
But lofty ſouls who look beyond the tomb, 
Can ſmile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall ſpring to theſe fad ſcenes no more return ? 
Is yonder wave the ſun's eternal Bed ?— ' 
Soon ſhall the orient with new luſtre burn, 
And ſpring ſhall ſoon her vital influence ſhed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 


Shall I be left abandon'd in the duſt, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 
Shall nature's voice, to man alone unjuſt, 
Bid him, though doom'd to periſh, hope to live? 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft muſt ſtrive 
With diſappointment, penury, and pain ?— 
No: Heaven's immortal ſpring ſhall yet arrive; 
| And man's majeſtic beauty bloom again, 
| N through th' eternal year of Love's tri- 
| ——_g 
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XXVIII. This 


C4281 
XXVIII. 
This truth ſublime his ſimple fire had taught, 
In Tooth, twas all the fimple ſhepherd knew, 
No ſubtle or ſuperfluous lore he ſought, 
Nor ever wiſh'd his Edwin to purſue. 
« Let man's owr. ſphere, (quoth he) confine his 
view, 
Be man's peculiar work his ſole delight.“ 
And much, and oft, he warn'd him to eſchew 
Falſehood and guile, and aye maintain the right, 
By pleaſure unſeduced, unawed by lawleſs might. 
XXIX. 


And, from the prayer of WIG and plaint 
of Wo, 
O never, never turn away thine ear, 
Forlorn in this bleak wilderneſs below, 
Ah! what were men, ſhould Heaven refuſe to 
hear 
To others do (the law is not ſevere) 
What to thyſelf thou wiſheſt to be done. 
Forgive thy foes; and love thy parents dear, 
And friends, and native land; nor thoſe alone; 
All human weal and wo learn thou to make thine 
own. 


5 XXX 
See in the rear of the warm ſunny ſhower, 
The viſionary boy from ſhelter fly! 
For now the ſtorm of ſummer rain is o'er, 
1 And 


6 

And cool, and freſh, and fragrant is the ſky ! 

And lo! in the dark eaſt, expanded high, 

The rainbow brightens to the ſetting ſun ; 

Fond fool, that deem'it the ſtreaming glory 

nigh, 

How vain the chace thine ardour has begun! 

"Tis fled afar, ere half thy purpoſed race be run. 


XXXI. 


Vet could'it thou learn, that thus it fares with 
age, , 
When pleaſure, wealth, or power, the boſom 
warm,, 
This baffled hope might tame thy manhood's 
rage, | 
And diſappointment of her ſting diſarm.— 
But why ſhould forefight thy fond heart alarm? 
Periſh the lore that deadens young defire ! 
Purſue, poor imp, th' imaginary charm, 
Indulge gay Hope, and Fancy's pleafing fire : 
Fancy and Hope too ſoon ſhall of themſelves 
expire. 
| XXII. 
When the long ſounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 
Young Edwin lighted by the evening ſtar, 
Lingering and liſtening, wander'd down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves, and coarſes 
pale; 
And 


* 
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And ghoſts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 

And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 
Till ſilenced by the owt's terrific ſong, 

Or blaſt that ſhrieks by fits the ſhuddering iſles 


along. 
XXXIII. 


Or, when the ſetting moon, in crimſon dyed, 

Hung o'er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted ſtream, remote from man he hied, 

Where Fays of yore their revels wont to keep; 

And there let Fancy roam at large, till ſleep 

A viſion brought to his intranced ſight: 

And firſt, a wildly murmuring wind 'gan creep 

Shrill to his ringing ear; then tapers bright, 
Wich inſtantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of 

Night. 
XXIV. 


Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch 

Aroſe, the trumpet bids the vales unfold : 

And forth an hoſt of little warriors march, 

Graſping the diamond's lance, and targe of gold. 

Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 

And green their helms, and green their ſilk 
attire : 

And here and there, right venerably old. 

The long-robed minſtrels wake the warbling 
wire, 

And ſome with mellow breath the martial pipe 

inſpire, | 


XXV. With 
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With merriment, and ſong, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and ſpear, 

And loud enlivening ſtrains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel aſkance 
To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze 
Now bound aloft with vigorous ſpring, then 
glance 
Rapid along : with many colour'd rays 
Of tapers, gems, and' gold, the echoing forefts 
blaze. 


XXXVI. 


The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Who ſcar'dit the viſion with thy clarion ſhrill, 
Fell chanticleer : who oft has reft away 
My fancied good, and brought ſubſtantial ill ! 
O to thy curſed ſcream, diſcordant ſtill, 
Let Harmony aye ſhut her gentle ear : 
Thy boaſtful mirth let jealous rivals ſpill, 
Inſult thy creſt, and gloſſy pir ons tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthleſs fox appear. 


XXXVII. 


Forbear, my Muſe. Let Love attune thy line. 

| Revoke the ſpell. Thine Edwin frets not ſo, 
For how ſhould he at wicked chance repine, 
| 4 þ | - Who 
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Who feels from every change amuſement flow ? 
Even now his eyes with ſmiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the ſcene of morn, 
Where the freſh flowers in living luſtre blow, 
Where thouſand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 
A thouſand notes of joy in every breeze are borne. 


XXXVIII. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain 
fade; 
The lowing herd; the ſheepfold's ſimple bell; 
The pipe of early ſhepherd- dim deſcried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, and linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the univerſal grove. 
XXXIX. _— 
The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown'd with her pail the tripping milkmaid 
ſings 3 
The whiſtling ploughman ſtalks Nan and, 
hark ! 
Down the rough ſlope the ponderous waggon 


rings; 
Through ruſtling corn the hare aſtoniſlꝰd 


ſprings; 


Slow 
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Slow tolls the village- clock the drowſy hour ; 

The partridge burſts away on whirring wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in ſequeſter'd bower, 
And ſhrill lark carols clear ſrom her aerial tour. 


XI. 


O Nature, how in every charm ſupreme ! 

Whoſe votaries feaſt on raptures ever new ! 

O for the voice and fire of ſeraphim, 

To ſing the glories with devotion due! 

Bleſt be the day I 'ſcaped the wrangling crew, 

From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicurus' ſty ; 

And held high converſe with the godlike few, 

Who to th' enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody, 


XII. 


Hence ! ye, who ſnare, and ſtupify the mind, 

Sophiſts of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane! 

Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind, 

Who ſpread your filthy nets in Truth's fair fane, 

And ever ply your venom'd fangs amain ! 

Hence to dark Error's den, whoſe rankling {lime 

Firſt gave you form] hence! leſt the Muſe 
ſhould deign 

(Though loath on theme ſo mean to waſte a 
rhyme), ; 

With vengeance to purſue your facrilegious 

crime. 


XLII. But 
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But hail, ye mighty maſters of the lay, 
Nature's true ſons, the friends of man and 


truth ! 
Whoſe ſong, ſublimely ſweet, ſerenely gay, 
Amuſed my childhood, and inform'd my youth. 
O let your ſpirit {till my boſom ſooth, 
Inſpire my dreams, and my wild wanderings 
guide! 
Your voice each rugged path of life can ſmooth ; 
For well I know, where-ever ye reſide, 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence, abide. 


XLIII. 


Ah me! abandon'd on the loneſome plain, 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore, 
Save when againſt the winter's drenching rain, 
And driving ſnow, the cottage {hut the door. 
Then, as inſtructed by tradition hoar, 
Her legends when the Beldam 'gan impart, 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o'er, 
Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart 
Much he the tale admir'd, but more the tuneful att. 
| XIIV. | 
Various and ſtrange was the long-winded tale; 
And halls, and knights, and feats of arms diſ- 
play'd ; 
Or merry ſwains, who quaff the nut-brown ale, 
And 
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MM And ſing, enamour'd of the nut- brown maid ; 
| The moon-light revel of the fairy glade; 
1 Or hags, that ſuckle an infernal brood, 
| And ply in caves th' unutterable trade“, 
13 Midſt fiends and ſpectres, quench the moon in 
blood, 
1 Yell in the midnight ſtorm, or ride th' inſuriate 
flood. 
XIV. 
But when to horror his amazement roſe, 
A gentler ſtrain the Beldam would rehearſe, 
A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, 
The orphan- babes, and guardian uncle fierce. 
O cruel! will no pang of pity pierce 
That heart by luſt of lucre ſear'd to ſtone ! 
For ſure, if aught of virtue laſt, or verſe, 
To lateſt times ſhall tender ſouls bemoan, 
Thoſe helpleſs orphan-babes by thy fell arts un- 


done. 
Behold, with berries ſmear'd, with. brambles 
torn q, 


The babes now famiſh'd lay them down to die. 
Midſt the wild howł of darkſome woods forlorn, 


© Alluſion to Suakrsrraxk. 
Macbetb. How now, ye ſecret, black, and midnight hags, 


What ist you do? 
Witches. A deed without a Name, 


F See the fine old ballad, called, The Children in the Wood: 
| ' Folded 
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Folded in one anothers arms they lie; 

Nor friend, nor ſtranger, hears their dying cry: 
For from the town the man returns no more.” 
But thou, who Heaven's juſt vengeance dareſt 

defy, 

This deed with fruitleſs tears ſhalt ſoon deplore, 
When death lays waſte thy houſe, and flames con- 
| ſume thy ſtore. 


| XLVII. 
A ſtifled ſmile of ſtern vindictive joy 
Brighten'd one moment Edwin's ſtarting tear. 
© But why ſhould gold man's feeble mind decoy, 
And Innocence thus die by doom ſevere ? 
O Edwin; while thy heart is yet ſincere, - 
Th' aſſaults of diſcontent and doubt repel : 
Dark even at noon tide is our mortal ſphere z 
But let us hope, to doubt is to rebel. 
Let us exult in hope that all ſhall yet be well. 
| XVIII. 


Nor be thy generous indignation check d, 

Nor check'd the tender tear to miſery given : 

From Guilt's contagious power ſhall that protect, 

This ſoften and refine the ſoul for heaven. 

But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt hath 
driven : | 

To cenſure Fate, and pious Hope forego : 

Like yonder blaſted boughs by lightening riven, 

Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 

But frown on all that paſs, a monument of wo. 

ALIX. Shall 
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XLIX. 
© | Shall he, whoſe birth, maturity, and age, 
Scarce fill the circle of one ſummer-day, 

L | Shall the poor gnat with diſcontent and rage 
Exclaim, that Nature haſtens to decay, 
3J If but a cloud obſtruct the ſolar ray, 
If but a momentary ſhower deſcend ! 
Or ſhall frail man Heaven's dread decree 
| gainſay, 

Which bade the ſeries of events . 

Wide through unnumber'd worlds, and ages with- 


out end 


* L. 

One part, one little part, we dimly ſcan 
Through the dark medium of life's feveriſh 
dream; 
Yet dare arraign the whole ſtupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous ſeem. 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem; 
Oft from apparent ill our bleſſings riſe. 
O then renounce that impions ſelf-eſteem, 
That aims to trace the ſecrets of the ſkies ; 
For thou art but of duſt ; be humble, and be wiſe. 


LI. 
Thus Heaven enlarged his ſoul in riper years. 
For Nature gave him ſtrength, and fire, to ſoar 
On Fancy's wing, above this vale of tears; 
Where 
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Where dark cold-hearted ſceptics,creeping pore 
Through Microſcope of metaphyſic lore : 
And much they grope for truth, but never hit. 
For why ? their powers, inadequate before, 
This art prepoſterous renders more unfit ; 
Yet deem the darkneſs light, and their vain rune 
ders wit. . 


e LIL 
Nor was this ancient dame a foe to mirth. 
Her ballad, jeſt, and riddle's quaint, device 
— Ott chear'd the ſhepherds. round her ſocial 
hearth ; : 
Whom levity or ſpleen could ne'er entice _ 
To purchaſe chat or laughter at the price 
0 Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, | 
That Nature forms a ruſtic taſte ſo nice.— 
Ah ! had they been of court orcity breed, 
Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 


LI. 


Oft when the winter ſtorm had ceas'd to rave, 
« He roam'd the ſnowy waſte at even, to view 
The cloud ſtupendous, from th' Atlantic wave 
High-towering, fail along the horizon blue: 
Where midſt the changeful ſcenery ever new 


Fancy a thouſand wondrous forms deſcries 


c More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and ſhapes of giant fize 
e And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts 
riſe, 


LIV. Thence 
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LIV. 


Thence muſing onward to the ſounding ſhore, 
The lone enthuſiaſt oft would take his way, 
Liſtening with pleaſing dread to the deep roar 
Of the wild-weltering waves. In black array 
When ſulphurous clouds rolbd on the vernal 
day, | 
Even then he haſted from the haunt of man, 
Along the darkening wilderneſs to ſtray, 
What time the lightening's fierce career began, 
And o'er heaven's rending arch the rattling thun- 
der ran. 


— 


LV. 
Reſponſive to the ſprightly pipe when all 
In ſprightly dance the village-youth were join'd, 
Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall, 


From the rude gambol far remote reclined, 
Sooth'd with the ſoft notes warbling in the wind. 
Ah then, all jollity feem'd noiſe and folly, 
To the pure ſoul by Fancy's fire refined, 
Ah what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charm compared of heavenly me- 
lancholy ? 


LVL. 
Is there a heart that muſic cannot melt ? 
Ah me ! how is that rugged heart forlorn |! 
Is there who ne er thoſe myſtic tranſports felt 
| | | Of 


+ 
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Of ſolitude and melancholy born? 

He needs not woo the Muſe y he is her ſcorn. 

The ſophiſt's rope of cobweb he ſhall twine ; 

Mope o'er the ſchoolman's peeviſh page; or 
mourn, 

And delve for life, in Mammon's dirty mine; 

Sneak with the ſcoundrel fox, or grunt with glut- 

ton ſwine. 


EVIL 


For Edwin Fate a nobler doom had plann'd: 
. Song was his favourite and firſt purſuit. 
The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languiſh'd to his breath the plaintive flute, 
His infant muſe, though artleſs, was not mute : 
Of elegance as yet he took no care | 
For this of time and culture is the fruit ; 
And Edwin gain'd at laſt this fruit ſo rare: 
As in ſome future verſe I purpoſe to declare. 
| LVIII. 
Meanwhile, whate' er of beautiful, or new, 
5 Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, ſea, or ſky, 
F By chance, or ſearch was offer'd to his view, 
He ſcann'd with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate'er of lore tradition could ſupply 
From Gothic tale, or ſong, or fable old, | 
Rouz'd him till keen to liſten and to pry. | 
At laſt, though long by penury controPd, 
f And ſolitude, his ſoul her graces gan unfold. 


C LIX. Thus 
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Thus on the chill Lapponian's dreary land, 
For many a long month loſt in ſnow profound, 
When Sol from Cancer ſends the ſeaſon bland, 
And in their northern cave the ſtorms hath 
bound; | » ; 
From ſilent mountains, ſtraight, with ſtartling 
| found, ; 
Torrents are hurPd; green hills emerge ; and lo, 
The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are 
crown'd ; | 
Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go; 
And wonder, love, and joy, the peaſant's heart 
o'erflow.* 


LX. 
Here pauſe my Gothic lyre, a little while. 
The leiſure hour is all that thou canſt claim. 
But if ***** on this labour ſmile, 

"New ſtrains ere long thall animate thy frame ; 
And his applauſe to me is more than fame: 
For ſtill with truth accords his taſte refined. 
At lucre or renown let others aim, 

] only with to pleaſe the gentle mind, 
Whom Nature's charms inſpire, and love of hu- 
man kind. 


* Spring and Autumn are hardly known to the Laplanders. 
About the time the ſun enters Cancer, their ficlds, which a 
week before were covered with ſnow, appear of a ſudden 
full of graſs and flowers. 
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Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectore roborant. HoraT. 


I. 


OF chance or change O let not man complain, 
Elie ſhall he never never ceaſe to wail ; | 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the ſwain 
Rears the lone cottage in the filent dale; 
All the aſſault of fortune's fickle gale; . 
Art, empire, earth itſelf, to change are doom'd; 
Earthquakes have raiſed to heaven the humble 
valc, 
555 S2 And 
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And gulfs the mountain's mightymaſsentomb'd, 
And where th' Atlantic rolls wide contigents 
have bloom'd.“ 


| 
* 
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| | But ſure to foreign climes we need not range, 
| | Nor ſearch the ancient records of our race, 
| To learn the dire effects of time and change, 
| Which in ourſelves, alas, we daily trace. 
| Yet at the darken'd eye, the wither'd face, 
Or hoary hair, I never will repine : 
But ſpare, O Time, whatc'er of mental grace 
| Of candour, love, or {ympathy divine, 
| W hatec'er of fancy's ray, or friendſhip's flame is 
| | mine. 
. 
: 


IL 


So I, obſequious to 'Truth's dread command, 
| Shall here without reluctance change my lay, 
And ſmite the Gothic lyre with harſher hand; 
Now when I leave that flowery path for aye - 
Of childhood, where I ſported many a-day, 
. Warbling and ſauntering careleſly along; 
Where every face was innocent and gay, 
Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue, 
Sweet, wild, and artleſs all, as Edwin's infan t ſong 


| | | See PrAro's Timeus. 


| | IV. « Periſh 


CW: 
IV. . 

© Periſh the lore that deadens young deſire” ' 

Is the ſoft tenor of my ſong no more. 

Edwin, though loved of Heaven, muſt not 

aſpire 

To bliſs, which mortals never knew before. 
On trembling wings let youthful fancy ſoar, . 
Nor always haunt the ſunny realms of joy 


But now and then the ſhades of life explore z 
Though many a ſound and ſight of woe annoy , 


ſtroy. 
; V. 


Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows 
The weakly bloſſom, warm in ſummer bower, 
Some tints of tranſient beauty may diſcloſe ; 
But ah it withers in the chilling hour. 

Mark yonder oaks : Superior to the power 
Of all the warring winds of heaven they rife, 
And from the ſtormy promontory tower, 
They toſs their giant arms amid the ſkies, 

| While each affailing blaſt encreaſe of ſtrength 

ſupplies. 


VI, 


And now the downy cheek and deepen'd voice 

Gave dignity to Edwin's blooming prime; 

And walks of wider circuit was his choice, 

And vales more wide, and mountains more 
ſublime. 


a8 
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And many a qualm of care his riſing hopes de. 


"0.3 
One evening as he framed the careleſs rhyme, 
It was his chance to wander far abroad, 
And o'er a lonely eminence to climb, 
Which heretofore his foot had never trode ; 

A vale appeared below, a deep retir'd abode. 
VII. | 


Thither he hied, enamour'd of the ſcene ; 

For rocks om rocks piled, as by magic ſpell. 

Here ſcorch'd with lightning, there with ivy 
green, | 

Fenced from the north and eaſt this ſavage dell ; 

Southward a mountain roſe with eaſy ſwell, 

Whoſe long long groves eternal murmur made ; 

And towards the weſtern ſun a ſtreamlet fell, 

Where, through the cliſfs, the eye, remote 
ſurvey'd 

Blue bills, .and glittering waves, and lies. in gold | 

array d. 


Along this narrow valley you might ſee = 

The wild deer ſporting on the meadow ground, 

And here and there, a ſolitary tree, 

Or moſly ſtone, or rock with woodbine crown'd. 

Oft did the cliffs reverberate the found 

Of parted fragments tumbling from on high; 

And from the ſummit of that craggy mound 

The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, 

Or on reſounding wings to ſhoot athwart the ſky. 
- IX. One 


* 


One cultivated ſpot there was, that ſpread 
Its flowery boſom'to the noonday beam, 
Where many a roſe- bud rears his bluſhing head, 
And herbs for food with future plenty teem. 
vooth'd by the lulling ſound of grove and ſtream 
Romantic viſions ſwarm on Edwin's ſoul : 
He minded not the ſun's laſt trembling gleam, 
Ner heard from far the twilight curfew toll ;— 
When ſlowly on his eur theſe moving accents ſtole. 
Hail, awful ſcenes that calm the troubled 
breaſt, 
And woo the weary to profound e 
Can paſſion's wildeſt uproar lay to reſt, 
And whiſper comfort to the man of woes ! 
Here Innocence may wander ſafe from foes, 
And Contemplation ſoar on ſeraph wings. 
O Solitude, the man who thee foregoes, 
When lucre lures him, or ambition ſtings, ' 
deur ſprings.” | 
Vain man, is grandeur given to gay attire ? 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid :— 
Lo friends, attendants, w bought with 
e 
| a ES . g 1. 
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It is thy weakneſs that requires their aid: 

To palaces, with gold and gems inlay'd ? 

They fear the thief, and tremble in the ſtorm : 

To hoſts, through carnage who to conqueſt 
wade? 

Behold the victor vanquiſh'd by the worm | 

Behold, what deeds of woe the locuſts can 18 

form 


II. 

FTrue dignity is his, whoſe tranquil mind 
Virtue has raiſed above the things below, 
Who, every hope and fear to heaven reſign'd, 
Shrinks not, m—_ Fortune aim her 8 

blow.“ 
— This ſtrain from midſt the rocks was heard 
to flow 
In folemn ſounds. Now ene 
ſtar; 
And from embattled clouds emerging flow 
Cynthia came riding on her ſilver car; 
67 IqnGr. 


XIII. 


« Soon did the ſolemn voice its theme renew; 

(While Edwin rapt in wonder liſtening ſtood) 

Ye tools and toys of tyranny, adieu, 
Scorn'd by the wiſe and hated by the good ! 
Ie only can engage the ſervile brood | 


1 


Of Levity and Luſt, who, all their days, 
Aſhamed of truth and liberty, have wood, 
And hug'd the chain, that glittering on their 
7 gaze | 
Seems to outſhine the pomp of heaven's empy- 
real blaze. | 
XIV. 
© Like them, abandon'd to Ambition's ſway, 
I ſought for glory in the paths of guile; 
And fawwd and ſmil'd to plunder and betray, 
Myſelf betray'd and plunder'd all the while : 
So gnaw'd the viper the corroding file. 
But now with pangs of keen remorſe I rue 
Thoſe years of trouble and debaſement vile— ' 
Yet why ſhould I this cruel theme purſue ! 
Fly, fly, deteſted thoughts, for ever from my 
view.“ 4 * F 
| WI 77 
© The gufts of appetite the clouds of care, 
And ſtorms of diſappointment all o'erpaſt, -. 
Henceforth no earthly hope with heaven ſhall 
This heart, where peace ſerenely ſhines at laſt. 
And if for me no treaſure be amaſs'd, 
And if no future age ſhall hear my name, 
I turk the more ſecure from fortune's blaſt, 
And with more leifure feed this pious flame, 
Whoſe rapture far tranſcends the faireſt. hopes of 


fame.“ 
1 IVI © The 


4 Bn 
XVI. 


Ihe end and the reward of toil is reſt. 
Be all my prayer for virtue and for peace, 
Of wealth and fame, of pomp and power we 
eſs'd, 

Who ever felt his weight of woe decreaſe ! 
Ah! what avails the love of Rome and Greece, 
The lay heaven-prompted, and harmonious 

ſtring, 
- The duſt of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece, 
All that art, fortune, enterprize ca bring, 
If envy, ſcorn, remorſe, or pride the boſom wring ! 


| © Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
— With trophies, rhymes, and ſcutcheons of re- 
\ nown, ws | 
In the deep dungeon of ſome Gothic dome, 
#77” Where night and deſolation ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill that ſkirts the down: 
Where a green grafly turf is all I crave, = 
With here and there a violet beſtrown, 
Faſt by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave; 
And many an evening ſun an ſweetly on my 


| grave, ds 
XVIII. | 


© And thither let the village ſwain repair; 


And, light of heart, the village maiden gay, 
To deck with flowers her half-diſheveld hair, 
Nl And 
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And celebrate the merry morn of May. 

There let the ſhepherd's pipe the live long day 
Fill all the grove with love's bewitching wo; 
And when mild evening comes with mantle grey, 
Let not the blooming band make haſte to go 
No ghoſt nor ſpell my * and laſt n _ 

know. 

For though I fly to eſcape from Fortune's rage, 
And bear the ſcars of envy, ſpite, and ſcorn, 
Yet with mankind no horrid war I wage, 
Yet with no impious ſpleen my breaft is torn : 

For virtue loſt, and-ruin'd man I mourn. 

O Man, creation's pride, heaven's darling child, 

Whom nature's beſt divineſt gifts adorn, * 

Why from thy home are truth and joy exiled, 

And all thy favourite haunts with blood and tears 

defiled! | 

Along one glittering ſky what glory ſtreams! 
What Majeſty attends night's lovely queen ! 

Fair laugh our vallies in the vernal beams; 
And mountains riſe, and oceans roll between, 
And all conſpire to beautify the ſcene. | 
But, in the mental world, what chaos drear'! 

What forms of mournful, W furious 

mein 

O when, ſhall that eternal morn appear, 

Thele dreadful forms to chaſe, this chaos dark 

to clear | 


XXII. © 


191 
XXI. 
O Thou, at whoſe creative ſmile, yon heaven, 
In all the pomp of beauty, life, and light, 
Roſe from th' abyſs; when dark Confuſion, 
n "ven 4 
Down down the bottomleſs profound of night, 
Fled, where he ever flies thy piercing ſight ! 
O glance on th-ſe ſad ſhades one pitying ray, 
To blaſt the fury of oppreſſive might, 
Melt the hard heart to love and mercy*s ſway, 
And chear the wandering ſoul, and light him on 
the way.“ 
XXII. 
Silence enſued; and Edwin raiſed his eyes 
In tears, for grief lay heavy at his heart. 
And is it thus in courtly life' (he cries) 
That man to man acts a betrayer's part? 
And dares he thus the gifts of heaven pervert, 
Each ſocial inſtinct, and ſublime defire !— _ 
Hail Poverty ! if honour, wealth, and art, 
If what the great purſue, and learn'd admire, 
Thus diſſipate and quench the ſouls ethereal fire l 
He ſaid, and turn'd away; nor did the Sage 
Oerhear, in filent oriſons employ'd. 
The Youth, his riſing ſorrow to aſſuage, 
Home as he hied, the evening ſcene enjoy d: 
For now no cloud obſcures the ſtarry void ? 
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The yellow moonlight ſleeps on all the hills; 
Nor is the mind with ſtartling ſounds annoy'd, 
A ſoothing murmur the lone region fills, 

Of groves, and dying gales, and melancholy rills. 
XXIV. 


But. he from day to day more anxious grew. 

The voice {till ſeem'd to vibrate on his ear. 

Nor durſt he hope the Hermit's tale untrue ; 

For man he ſeem'd to love, and heaven to fear 

And none ſpeaks falſe, where there is none 
to hear. | 

© Yet, can man's gentle heart become ſo fell! 

No more in vain conjecture let me wear 

My hours away, but ſeek the Hermit's cell! 


Lis he my doubt can clear, perhaps my care diſpel.” 


At early dawn the Youth his journey took, 

And many a mountain paſs'd, and valley wide, 

Then reach'd the wild; where, in a flowery 

e | 

And ſeated on a moſſy ſtone, he ſpied 

An antient man : his harp lay bim beſide. 

A ſtag ſprang from the paſture at his call, 

And, kneeling, lick'd the wither'd hand, that 
tied | 8 

A wreathe of woodbine round his antlers tall, 

And hung his lofty neck with many a floweret 

ſmall, ; ; 
| XXVI. And 
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XXVI. 


And now the hoary ſage aroſe, and ſaw 
The wanderer approaching: innocence . 

Smiled on his glowing cheek, but modeſt awe 
Depreſs'd his eye, that fear'd to give offence. 
© Who art thou, courteous ſtranger ? and from 

whence ? 
Why roam thy ſteps to this abandon'd dale ? 
A ſhepherd-boy (the youth replied) far hence 
My habitation ; hear my artleſs tale 
Nor levity nor falſhood ſhall thine ear aſſail. 


XXVII. 
Late as I roam'd, intent on Nature's charms, 
I reach'd at eve this wilderneſs profound; 
And leaning where yon oak expands her arms, 
Heard thole rude cliffs thine awful voice re- 
bound, , TW 
(For in thy ſpeech I recogniſe the ſound.) 
Lou mourn'd for ruin'd man, and virtue loft, 
And ſeem'd to feel of keen remorſe.the wound, 
Pondering on former days, by guilt engroſs'd, 
Or in the giddy ſtorm of diflipation toſs d. 
N XXVIII. 
But ſay, in courtly life can craft be learn'd, 
Where knowledge opens, and exalts the ſoul; 


Where fortune laviſhes her gifts uncartyd, 
Can ſelfiſhneſs the liberal art contral ! 


Is 
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Is glory there atchiev'd by arts, as foul 

As thoſe which felons, fiends, and furies plan ? 
Spiders enſnare, ſnakes poiſon, tygers prowl ; 
Love is the godlike attribute of man. 

O teach a ſimple youth this myſtery to ſcan. 


XXIX. 


Or elſe the lamentable ſtrain diſclaim, 
And give me back the calm, contented mind; 
W hich, late, exulting, view'd in Nature's 
frame, 
Goodneſs untainted, wiſdom unconfined, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combine. 
Reſtore thoſe tranquil days, that ſaw me ſtill 
Well-pleaſed with all, but moſt with human- 
13 kind; 
When Fancy roam'd through Nature's works 
at will, 
Uncheck'd by cold diſtruſt, and uninform'd 
r 


XXX. 
© Wouldſt thou (the Sage replied) in peace 


return | 
| To the gay dreams of fond romantic youth, 
Leave me to hide, in this remote ſojourn, 
From every gentle car the dreadful truth : * 


Fr For 
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For if my deſultory ſtrain with ruth = 

And indignation make thine eyes o'erflow, 

Alas ! what comfort could thy anguiſh ſooth, 
 Shovuldſt thou th' extent of human folly know. 


Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads 
to wo.” ; 


XXX. 
c But let untender thoughts afar be driven, 
Nor venture to arraign the dread decree : 
For know, to man, a candidate for heaven, 
The voice of The Eternal ſaid, Be free: 
And this divine prerogative to thee 
Does virtue, happineſs, and heaven convey ; 
For virtue is the child of liberty, 
And happineſs of virtue; nor can they 
Be free to keep the path who are not free to ſtray. 
XXXII. 
© Yet leave me nat. I would allay that grief, 
Which elſe might thy young virtue overpower; 
And in thy converſe I ſhall find relief, 
When the dark ſhades of melancholy lower; 
For ſolitude has many a dreary hour, 
Even when exempt from grief, remorſe, and 


pain : 
Come often then ; for, haply, in my bower, 
Amuſement, knowledge, wiſdom thou may'ſt 
gain : Tn 
If I one ſoul improve, I have not lived | in_vain.” 


XXXIII And 


XXIII. 
And now. at length, to Edwin's ardent gaze 
The Muſe of hiſtory unrolls her page. 
Zut few alas ! the ſcenes her art diſplays, 
To charm his fancy, or his heart engage. 
Her Chiefs their thirſt of power in blood aſ- 
: <_ . 
And ſtraight their flames with tenfold fierce- 
neſs burn: 
Here ſmiling Virtue prompts the — rage, 
But lo, ere long, is left alone to mourn, 
And languiſh in aq duſt, and claſp the — 
don'd urn.” 
XXXIV. 
© Ah, what avails (he ſaid) to trace the ſprings 
That whirl of empire the ſtupendous wheel |! 
Ah, what have I to do with conquering kings, 
Hands drench'd in blood, and breaſts begirt 
with ſteel! 
To thoſe, whom Nature FORTY to think and 
feel, 
Heroes, alas ! are things of ſmall concern. 
Could Hiſtory man's ſecret heart reveal, 
And what imports a heaven-born mind to 
tear 
Her tranſcripts to explore, what. boſom would 
not yearn ! 


XXV. © This 
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XXV. 


© This praiſe, O Cheronean Sage“, is thine, 
(Why ſhould this praiſe to thee alone belong) 
All elſe from Nature's moral path decline, 4 
Lured by the toys that captivate the throng ; 
To herd in cabinets and camps, among 
.Spoil, carnage, and the cruel pomp of pride ; 
Or chaunt of heraldry the drowſy ſong, 
Ho tyrant blood, o'er many a region wide, 
Rolls to a thouſand thrones its execrable tide. 


O who of man the ſtory will unfold, 
Ere victory and empire wrought annoy, 
In that Elyfian age (miſnamed of gold) 
The age of love, and innocence, and joy, 
When all were great and free] man's ſole 
employ . 
To deck the boſom of his parent ER 
Or towards his bower the murmuring ftream 
decoy, 
To aid the floweret's — birth, 
And lull the bed of peace, and crown the board 


„ PLUTARCH 


XXXVIIL «© Sweet, 
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XXXVII. 

«© Sweet were your ſhades, O ye primeval 
groves, 

Whoſe boughs to man his food and ſhelter lent, 

Pure in his pleaſures, happy in his loves, 

His eyes ſtill ſmiling, and his heart content. 

Then, hand in hand, Health, Sport, and La- 
bour went. 

Nature ſupplied the wiſh ſhe taught to crave. 

None prowled for prey, none watch'd to cir- 
cumvent. a 

To all an equal lot Heaven's bounty gave: 

No vaſſal fear'd his lord, no tyrant fear'd his ſlave. 


. XXXVUT. 


© But ah | th' Hiſtorick Muſe has never dunes 
To pierce thoſe hallow'd bowers : tis Fancy's 
beam 

Pour'd on the viſion of th' enraptured Bard, 
That paints the charms of that delicious theme. 
Then hail ſweet Fancy's ray] and hail the dream 
That weans the weary ſoul from guilt and wo! 
Careleſs what others of my choice may deem, 
I long where Love and Fancy lead to go, 

And meditate on heaven; enough of earth 1 


know.“ 
XIX. 


I cannot blame thy choice (the Sage replied) 
For ſoft and ſmooth are Fancy's flowery ways. 


And yet, even there, if left without a guide, 
The young adventurer unſafely plays. 


Eyes 
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Eyes dazzled long by Fiction's gaudy rays 

In modeſt 'Truth no light nor beauty find. 

And who, my child, would truſt the meteor- 
blaze, 

That ſoon muſt fail, and leave the wanderer 
blind, 

More dark and helpleſs far, than if it neer has 

ſhined ? ' 


Wa 
Fancy enervates, while it ſooths the heart, 
And while it dazzles, wounds the mental ſight : 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night. ' 
And often, where no real ills affright, 
Its viſionary fiends, an endleſs train, 
Aſſail with equal or ſuperior might, 
And through the throbbing heart, and dizzy 
brain, 
And ſhivering nerves, ſhoot ſtings of more than 
F mortal pain. 
XLI. 
And yet, alas! the real ills of life 


Claim the full vigour of a mind prepared, 
Prepar'd for patient, long, laborious ſtrife, 
Its guide Experience, and Truth its guard. 
We fare on earth as other men have fared ? 
Were they ſucceſsful ? Let not us deſpair. 
Was diſappointment oft their ſole reward? 
Let ſhall their tale inſtruct, if it declare, 
How they have borne the load ourſelves are doom'd. 
| . to bear. 
XLII. What 


2. 


„ 


XIII. 
What charms th' Hiſtoric Muſe adorn, from 
ſpoils, 
And blood, and tyrants, when ſhe wings her 
flight, 
To hail the patriot Prince, whoſe pious toils 
Sacred to ſcience, liberty and right, 
And peace, through every age divinely bright 
Shall ſhine the boaſt and wonder of mankind ! 
Sees yonder ſun from his meridian height. 
A lovelier ſcene, than Virtue thus inſhrined 
In power, and man with man for mutual aid com- 
bined.. 


XLII. 
© Hail ſacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd 


Hail ſacred Freedom, when by Law reſtrain'd ! 

Without you what were man ? A groveling 
herd 

In darkneſs, wretchedneſs, and want enchain'd. 

Sublimed by you, the Greek and Roman. 
reign'd | 

In arts unrivaPd : O, to lateſt days, 

In Albion may your influence unprofaned 

To godlike worth the generous boſom raiſe, 

And prompt the Sage's lore, and fire the poet's 


lays. 
XLIV. 
—* But now let other themes our care engage. 


For lo, with modeſt yet majeſtic grace, 
To curb Imagination's lawleſs rage, 


And from within the cheriſh'd heart to brace, 
| Phil- 
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Philoſophy appears. The gloomy race 
By Indolence and moping Fancy bred, 
Fear, Diſcontent, Solicitude give place, 
And Hope and Courage brighten in their ſtead, 
While on the kindling ſoul her vital beams are 
ed. Th 
| XLV. 1 
© Then waken from long lethargy to liſeꝰ 
The feeds of happineſs, and powers of thought : 
Then jarring appetites forgeo their ſtrife, 
A ſtrife by ignorance to madneſs wrought. 
Pleaſure by ſav age man is dearly bought 
With fell revenge, luſt that defies controul, 
With gluttony and death. 'The mind untaught 
Is a dark waſte, where fiends and tempeſts 
how ; N 
As Phœbus to the world, is Science to the Soul. 
| XLVI. 


And Reaſon now through Number, Time, 
and Space, 

Darts the keen luſtre of her ſerious eye, 

And learns from facts compared the laws to 


trace, | | 
Whoſe long progreſſion leads to Deity. 


The influence of the Philoſophic Spirit, in humanizing 
+ the mind, and preparing it for intellectual exertion and deli- 
cate pleaſure ;—in exploring, by the help of geometry, the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe ;—in baniſſuug ſuperſtition in pro- 
moting navigation, agriculture, medicine, and moral and po- 
litical ſcience ;—from Stanza xLv, to Stanza Lv. 
| | Can 


Li 4 I 
Can mortal ſtrength preſume to ſoar ſo high ! 
Can mortal ſight, ſo oft bedim'd with tears, 
Such glory bear !— for lo, the ſhadows fly 
From Nature's face; Confuſion diſappears, 
2 And order charms the eyes, and harmony the ears. 
| XIun. 


In the deep windings of the grove, no more 

The hag unſeen, and griſly phantom dwell ; 

Nor in the fall of mountain-ſtream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry ſpirits yell; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous ſpell, 

Nor ſinks convulſive in prophetic ſwoon 

Nor bids the noiſe of drums and trumpets ſwell, 

To eaſe of fancied pangs the labouring moon, 


Or chaſe the ſhades that blot the blazing orb of 
noon. 


XLVIII. 

Many a long lingering year, in lonely iſle, 
Stun'd with th' eternal turbulence of waves, 
Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn'd to ſmile, 
And trembling hands, the famiſh'd native 

craves 
Of Heaven his wretched fare; ſhivering in 
| Caves, 
Or ſcorch'd on rocks, he pines from day to day; 
But Science gives the word; and lo, he braves 
The ſurge and tempeſt, lighted by her raß, 
And to a happier land wafts merrily away. 


XLIX. © And 
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XLIX. 
And even where Nature loads the teeming 
plain Y 
With the full pomp of vegetable ſtore, 
Her bounty, unimproved, is deadly bane : 
Dark woods and rankling wilds, from ſhore to 
. ſhore, | 
Stretch their enormous gloom ; which to e- 
plore : 
Even Fancy trembles, in her ſpri ightlieſt mood, 
For there, each eyeball gleams with luſt of gore, 
Neſtles each murderous. and each monſtrous 
brood, 
'Plague lurks in every ſhade, and ſtreams from 
every flood. 


1 
© *'Twas from Philoſophy man learn'd to tame 
The ſoil by plenty to intemperance fed. 
Lo, from the echoing ax, and thundering 
3 flame, 
Poiſon and plague and yielding rage are fled. 
The waters, burſting from their ſlimy bed, 
Bring health and melody to every vale : 
And from the * main, and mountain's 
head, 
Ceres and Flora, to the ſunny dale, 
I Tofan their glowing charms, invite the fluttering 


| Co 
1 LI. What 
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LI. 


© What dire neceſſities on every hand 

Our art, our ſtrength, our fortitude require ? 

Of foes inteſtine what a numerous band 

Againſt this little throb of life conſpire ! 

Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 

A while, and turn aſide Death's level d dart, 
' Sooth the ſharp pang, allay the fever's fire, 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the 

heart, | 

And yet a few ſoft nights and balmy days impart, 


LIL. 


© Nor leſs to regulate man's moral frame 
Science exerts her all-compoſing ſway. © 
Flutters thy breaſt with fear, or pants for fame, 
Or pines to Indolence and Spleen a prey, 
Or Avarice, a fiend more fierce than they ? 
Flee to the ſhade of Academus' grove ; 
Where cares moleſt not, difcord melts away 
In harmony, and the pure paſſions prove 
How ſweet the words of truth breathed from the 
_  - . lp of Love. © og 
What cannot Art and Induſtry perform, 
When Science plans the progreſs of their toil ! 
They ſmile at penury, diſeaſe, and ſtorm 
And oceans from their mighty mounds recoil. 
EE When 


„„ 


When tyrants ſcourge, or demagogues embroil 
A land, or when the rabble's headlong rage 
Order transforms to anarchy and ſpoil, 
Deep-verſed in man the philoſophic Sage 
Prepares with lenient bnd their phrenzy to aſ- 
ſuage. 


LIV. 

© *Tis he alone, whoſe comprehenſive mind, 
From ſituation, temper, ſoil, and clime 

Explored, a nation's various power can bind 

And various orders, in one Form ſublime 
Of polity, that, midſt the wrecks of time, 

+ - Secure ſhall lift its head on high, nor fear 

Th' affault of foreign or domeſtic crime, 
While public faith, and public love ſincere, 


And InduſtryandLaw maintain their ſwayſevere. 
LV. 


Enraptured by the Hermit's ſtrain the Youth 
Proceeds the path of Science to'explore. 
And now, expanding to the beams of Truth, 
New energies, and charms unknown before, 
- His mind diſcloſes: Fancy now no more 
Wantons on fickle pinion through the ſkies; 
But, fix'd in aim, and conſcious of her power, 
Sublime from cauſe to cauſe exults to riſe, 


.Creation's blended ſtores arranging as the flies. 
"LVE 
Nor love of novelty alone inſpires, _ 
Their laws and nice dependencies to ſcan ; 
For, mindful of the aids that life requires, 
And of the ſervices man owes to man, 


He 


( $2) 
He meditates new arts on Nature's plan ; 
'The cold deſponding breaſt of Sloth to warm, 


The flame of Induſtry and Genius fan, 
And Emulation's noble rage alarm, 


And the long hours of Toil and Solitude to charm. 


LVII. 
But She who ſet on fire his infant heart, 


And all his dreams, and all his wanderings 


— 


ſhared 
And bleſs'd the Muſe and her celeſtial art, 
Still claim'd th* Enthuſiaſt's fond and firſt re- 
gard. 
From Nature's beauties variouſly compared 
And variouſly combined, he learns to frame 
Thoſe forms of bright perfection, which the 


3 
While boundleſs hopes and boundleſs views in- 
flame, 


Enamour'd conſecrates to never-dying fame, 


LVIII. 
Of late, with cumherſome, though pompous 


ſhow, 


Len ot is fiaher abiion dats. 


Through ardour to adorn ; but Nature now 


To his experienced eye a modeſt grace 


Preſents, where Ornament the ſecond place 
Holds to intrinſic worth and juſt defign 
Subſervient ſtill. Simplicity apace 
Tempers his rage : he owns her charm divine, 


And clears th* ambiguous phraſe, and lops th' 


unwieldy line. * 
D 2 LX. Fain 


({ 32: ) 
LIX. 


Fain would I ſing pp yet unſung remains) 

What ſweet delirium o'er his boſom ſtole, 

When the great ' Shepherd of the — 

plains* 

His deep majeſtic melody gan to roll : 

Fain would I ſing, what tranſport ſtorm'd his 
ſoul, | 

How the red current throbb'd his veins alon g. 

When, like Pelides, bold beyond controul, 

Gracefully terrible, ſublimely ſtrong, 


Homer raiſed high to heaven the loud, th' i _— '4 


tuous ſong. 


LX. 


And how his lyre, though rude her firſt eſſays, 

Now ſkill'd to ſooth, to triumph, to complain, 

Warbling at will through each harmonious 
| maze, 

Was taught to modulate the artful ſtrain, 

I fain would fing :—but ah ! I ſtrive in vain.— 
Sighs from a breaking heart my voice con- 
found. — * 

With trembling ſtep, to join yon weeping train, 

I haſte, where gleams funereal glare around 
And, mi#'d with ſhrieks of woe, the Nog of 
death reſound. 
LXI. 


| » Virol, 


(28 


LXI. 


Adieu, ye lays, that fancy's flowers adorn, 
The ſoft amuſement of the vacant mind 

He ſleeps in duſt, and all the Muſes mourn, 
He, whom each Virtue fired, each grace refined, 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darling of man- 


kind! “— 
He ſleeps in duſt.— Ah, how ſhall I purſue 
My theme, ——To heart-conſuming grief re- 


ſign'd 
Here on this recent grave I fix my view, 
And pour my bitter tears.— Le flowery lays, 


adieu 
LXII, 
Art thou, my G*******, for ever fled ! 


And am! left to unavailing woe 

When fortune's ſtorms aſſail this weary head, 

Where cares long ſince have ſhed untimely 
ſnow, 

Ah, now for comfort whither ſhall I go 

No more thy ſoothing voice my anguith chears 

Thy placid eyes with {miles no longer glow, 

My hopes to cheriſh, and allay my fears.— 

Tis meet that I ſhould mourn :—flow forth afreſh 

my tears. | 


This excellent perſon died ſuddenly, on the roth of Fe- 
bruary, 1773. The concluſion of the poem was written a 
_ few days after, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


T HERE is ſomething Romantic 
in the Story of the following PoEm ; 
but the Author has his Reaſons for 
believing that there is ſomething like- 
wiſe, Authentic. On the ſimple Cir- 
cumſtances of the ancient Narrative, 
from which He firſt borrowed his 
Idea, thoſe Reaſons are principally 
founded, and they are ſupported by 
others, with which, in a Work of this 
| Kind, to trouble his Readers would 
be ſuperfluous, 
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On CanroN's fide the primroſe pale, 
Why does it wear a purple hue ? 
Ye mailens fair of Marlivale, 
' Why ſtream your eyes with pity's dew ? 
Tis all with gentle Owen's blood | 
That purple grows the primroſe pale; 
That pity pours the tender flood | 
From each fair eye in Marlivale. 
The evening ſtar ſate in his eye, 
I be ſun his golden treſſes gave, 
The north's pure morn her orient dye, 
To him who reſts in yonder grave! 


Beneath no high, hiſtoric ſtone, 

I bo' nobly born, is Owex laid, 
Stretch d on the green wood's lap alone, 

He ſleeps beneath the waving ſhade. 

There many a flowery race hath ſprung, 

And fled before the mountain gale, 
Since firſt his ſimple dirge ye ſung; 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale} 


Yet fill, when May with fragrant feet, 

| _ Hath wander'd oer your meads of gold, 
That Dirge I hear ſo ſimply fweet . 

 _ Far echoed from each evening fold. 


'T was 


LS os 
II. 
»Twas in the pride of WILLIAu's “ Days, 
When Scotland's honours flouriſhed ſtill, 
That Moray's Earl, with mighty ſway, _ 
Bore rule o'er many a Highland hill. 


And far for him their fruitful ſtore 
The faireſt plains of Carron ſpread, 

In Fortune rich, in offspring poor, 
An only daughter crown'd his Bed. 


Oh ! write not poor—the wealth that flows 
In waves of Gold round India's throne, . 

All in her ſhining breaſt that givows, _ 
To Ellen's + charms, were earth and ſtone: 


For her the Youth of Scotland figh'd, 
The Frenchman gay, the Spaniard * 
And ſmoother Italy applied, | 

And many an Engliſh Barqn braye. 


In vain by foreign arts afſail'd, 
No foreign loves her breaſt beguile, 
And England's honeſt valour faild, 
Paid with a comin courteous ſmile. 


William the Laid King of Scotland. 


+ The Lady Ellen, GG Ah At i, 
betrothed to the Earl of Nithiſdale, and afterwards to the 
Earl Barnard, was eſteemed one of the fineſt women in Eu- 
rope, inſomuch that ſhe had ſeveral ſuitors aud admirers from 
Foreign Courts, 

2H * d Ah! 
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« Ah! woe to thee, young Nithiſdale, 
That o'er thy cheek thoſe roſes ſtray d, 

Thy breath, the violet of the vale, 
Thy voice, the muſic of the ſhade ! 


« Ah! woe to thee, that Ellen's love 
Alone to thy ſoft tale would yield! 


For ſoon thoſe gentle arms ſhall prove 
The conflict of a ruder field.” 


*F'was thus a wayward fiſter (| poke, 
And caſt a rueful glance behind, 


As from her dimwood glen ſhe broke, 
And mounted on the moaning wind. 


She ſpoke and vaniſh'd—more unmowd 


Than Moray's rocks, when ſtorms inveſt, 


The valiant youth by Ellen lov'd _ 
With aught that fear, or fate ſuggeſt. 


For love, methinks, hath power to raiſe 
The ſoul above a vulgar ſtate ; 

Th' unconquer'd banners he diſplays 
Controul our fears, and fix our fate. 


III. 


Twas when, on ſummer's ſofteſt eve, 
Of clouds that wander d weſt away, 

Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day. 


_ 


* 


1 
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When all the mountain gales were ſtill, 
And the wave ſlept againſt the ſhore, 
And the ſun ſunk beneath the hill, 
Left his laſt ſmile on Lemmermore“ _ 


Led by thoſe waking dreams of thought 
That warm the young unpractis'd breaſt, 
Her wonted bower ſweet Ellen ſought, 
And Carron murmur'd near, and ſooth'd her 
into reſt. 


IV. 


There is ſome kind and courtly ſprite, 

That o'er the realm of fancy reigns, 
Throws ſunſhine on the maſk of night, 

And ſmiles at ſlumber's powerleſs chains; 


Tis told and I believe the tale, 
At this ſoft hour the ſprite was there, 
And ſpread with fairer flowers the vale, 
And filPd with ſweeter ſounds the air. 


A bower he fram'd (for he could frame 
What long might weary mortal wight : 
Swift as the lightning's rapid frame 
Darts on the unſuſpecting fight.) ä 


Such bower he fram'd with magic hand | 
As well that wizzard bard hath wove, - .- 


In ſcenes where fair Armida's Wand 


Wav'd all the witcheries of love. 


* A cha'n of mountains running through Scotland from 
Eaſt to Weſt, | 


: 


Yet 


L123] 
Yet was it wrought in ſimple ſhew ; 
Nor Indian Mine nor orient ſhore 
Had lent their glories here to glow, 
Or yielded here their ſhining ſtores. 
All round a poplar's trembling arms 
The wild roſe wound her damaſk flower 0 
The woodbine lent her ſpicy charms, 
That loves to weave the lover's bower. 
'The aſh that courts the mountain-air, 
In all her painted blooms array'd, 
The wildipg's bloſſom bluſhing fair, 
Combin'd to form the flowery ſhade 
With thyme that loves the brown hill's breaſt, 
The cowllip's ſweet reclining head, 
The violet of ſky woven veſt, 
Was all the fairy ground beſpread. 
But, whois he, whoſe looks ſo fair 
_ - Adown his manly ſhou}ders flow; 
Beſide him lies the hunter's ſpear, 
Beſide him ſleeps the warrior's bow. 
He bends to Ellen—(gentle ſprite, 
Thy ſweet ſeductive arts forbear) 
| He courts her arms with fond delight, 
And inftant vanifhes in air. 
| 45 
Haſt thou not found at early dawn 
Some ſoft ideas melt away, 
If o'er ſweet vale, or floyery lawn, 
* of dreams hath bid thee ſtray 7 


Haſt 
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IIaſt chou not ſome fair object ſeen, 
And, when the fleeting form was paſt, 
Still on thy memory found its mein, 
And felt the fond idea laſt ? 
Thou haſt—and oft the pictur'd view, 
Seen in ſome viſion counted vain, 
Has ſtruck thy wondering eye anew, 
And brought the long loſt dream again. 
With warrior-bow, with hunter's ſpear, 
With locks adown his ſhoulders ſpread, 
Young Nithiſdale is ranging near— 
He's ranging near yon mountain's head. 
Scarce had one pale moon paſs'd away, 
And fill'd her ſilver urn again, 
When in the devious chace to ftray, 
Afar from all his woodland train. 


To Carron's banks his fate confign'd, 
And, all to ſhun the fervid hour, 
He ſought ſome friendly ſhade to find, 

And found the viſionary bower. 
Led by the golden ſtar of love, 
| Sweet Ellen took her wonted way, 
And in the deep defending Grove 

Sought refuge from the fervid day — 

Oh !—who is he whoſe ringlets fair 
Diſorder d ver his green veſt flo, 
Reclin'd in reſt——whoſe ſunny hair A 

Half hides the fair checks eee | 


- 
- 
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Tis he, that ſprite's illuſive gueſt, 
(Ah me! that ſprites can fate controul !) 
That lives ſtill imag'd on her breaſt, 
That lives ſtill pictur'd in her ſoul. 
As when ſome gentle ſpirit fled 
From earth to breathe Elyſian air, 
And, in the train whom we call dead, 
Perceives its long-lov'd partner there. 
Soft, ſudden pleaſure ruſhes o'er 
Reſiſtleſs, o'er its airy frame, 


To find its future fate reſtore 


The object of its former flame. 
So Ellen ſtood 


—leſs power to move 
Had he, who bound in ſlumber's chain, 


| Setm'd haply, Oer his hills to rove, | 


| She ſtood, but trembled 


And wind his woodland chaſe again. 


mingled-fear 
And fond delight and melting love 
Seiz'd all her ſoul, ſhe came not near, 
She came not near that fated grove. 


She ſtrives to fly from wizzard's wand 
As well might powerleſs captive fly — 
The new cropt flower falls from her hand 
Ah! fall not with that flower to die. » - 
e e x OE. . 
Haſt thou not ſeen ſome azure gleam 
Smile in the morning's orient eye, 


And ſkirt the reddening clouds ſoft beam 


What time the ſun was haſting nigh ? 
Thou 
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Thou haſt——and thou canſt fancy well 
As any muſe that meets thine ear, 
The ſoul-ſet eye of Nithiſdale, 
When wak'd, it fix'd on Ellen near. 
Silent they gaz d that filence hroke z * 
© Hail Goddeſs of theſe Groves, he cried, 
O let me wear thy gentle yoke, 
O let me in thy ſervice bide. 
© For thee I'll climb the mountain ſteep, 
wearied chaſe the deſtin'd prey, 
I' pierce the wild-wood deep, 
And part the ſprays that vex thy way.” 
For thee ————* O ſtranger, ceaſe,' ſhe ſaid, 
And ſwift away, like Daphne, flew, 
But Daphne's flight was not delay'd 
By aught that to her boſom grew. 
Twas Atalanta's golden fruit, 
The fond Idea that confin'd 
Fair Ellen's ſteps, and bleſs'd his ſuit, 
Who was not far, not far behind. 


e 

O love! within thoſe golden vales, 

Thoſe genial airs where thou waſt born, 
Where nature liſtening thy ſoft tales, 
Leans on the roſy breaſt of morn. 
Where the ſweet Smiles, the Graces dwell, 

And tender ſighs the heart emmove, 
In filent eloquence to tell 

Thy tale, O ſoul-ſubduing love 
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From Moray's Halls her abſent hour 
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Ah! wherefore ſhould grim rage be nigh, 

And dark diſtruſt with changeful face, 
And Jealouſy's reverted eye | 

Be near thy fair thy favour'd place ? 

1 IX. | 

Earl Barnard was of high degree, 

And Lord of many a Lowland Hind, 
And long for Ellen love had he, 

Had love, but not of gentle kind. 


He watch'd with all a Miſer's care : 


3 
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Fe js ik th Wha an, 
May thus with fair affeGion part! QT 
Though. Lothian's vales thy ſway coptroul, 
Know, Lothian is not worth one heart. 
Studious he marks her abſent hour, 
And winding far where Carron flows, 
Sudden he ſees the fated bower, 
And red rage on his dark brow glows. 
For who is he tis Nithiſdale ! 
And that fair form with arm reclin'd 
On his? tis Ellen of the vale, 
Tis She (O powers of vengeance I) kind. 


Should he that vengeance ſwift purſue ? 


No——that would all his hopes deſtroy ? - 
Moray would vaniſh from his view, | 
And rob him of a Miſer's joy. 

Wy | Unſeen 


* 
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Unſeen to Moray's Halls he hies— 
He calls his ſlaves, his ruffian band, 
© And haſte to yonder groves, He crics, - 
© And ambuſh'd lie by Carron's ſtrand,” 
© What time ye mark from bower or glen, 
© A gentle lady take her way 
© Todiſtance due, and far from ken, 
© Allow her length of time to ſtray. 


© Then ranſack ſtraight that range of groves — 
Wich hunter's ſpear, and veſt af green, 

© If chance, a roſy ſtrippling roves,— - 
"+= Of Toon gan yon eos My, ap 


| And now the raſan faves are nigh, | 
Though yd by many A tender a, 1 OE 
She can no longer, longer ſtay. 


Penſive, againſt yon poplar pale 
The lover leans his gentle heart, 
Revolving many a tender tale, 


And wondering ſtill hom they could part. 


Three arrows pierc d the deſert air, 
Ere yet his tender dreams depart; 
And one ſtruck deep his forehead fair, | 
And one went through his gentle heat. 


L ove's waking dream is loſt in fleep— 

le lies beneath yon poplar pale; ' 
Ah! could we marvel ye ſhould weep 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale 
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X. When 
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When all the mountain gales were ſtill, 


And the wave ſlept againſt the ſhore. 
And the ſun, ſunk beneath the hill, 
Left his laſt ſmile on Lemmermore ; 


Sweet Ellen takes her wonted way 
Along the fairy-featur'd vale, 

Bright o'er his wave does Carron play, 
And ſoon ſhe'll meet her Nithiſdale. 


She'll meet him ſoon—for at her ſight 
Swift as the mountain deer he ſped ; 
The evening ſhades will fink in night,— 

Where art thou, loitering lover, fled ? 


O! She will chide thy trifling ſtay, | 
Een now the ſoft reproach ſhe frames: 
Can lovers brook ſuch long delay ? 
Lovers that boaſt of ardent flames!“ ; 


He comes not—weary with the chace, 
Soft flumber o'er his eyelids throws 
Her veil—we'll ſteal one dear embrace, 
We'll gently ſteal on his repoſe. 
This is the bower—we'll ſoftly tread— 
He ſleeps beneath yon poplar pale — 
Lover, if &er thy heart has bled, 
Thy heart will far forego my tale 
883 XI. Ellen 
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Ellen is not in princely bower, 
She's not in Moray's ſplendid train; 
Their miſtreſs dear at Midnight hour, 
Her weeping maidens ſeek in vain. 


Her pillow ſwells not deep with down, 
For her no balms their ſweets exhale : 

Her limbs are on the pale turf thrown, 
Preſs'd by her lovely cheek as pale. 


On that fair cheek, that flowing hair, 

The broom its yellow leaf hath ſhed, 
And the chill mountain's early air 

Blows wildly o'er her beauteous head. 
As the ſoft ſtar of orient Day, 

When clouds involve his roſy light, 


Darts through the. gloom a tranſient ray, 
And leaves the world once more to night; 


Returning life illumes her eye, 
And flow its languid orb unfolds— 

What are theſe bloody arrows nigh ? , 
Sure, bloody arrows ſhe beholds ! 


What was the form ſo ghaſtly pale, 
That low beneath the poplar lay ? 

Tas ſome poor Youth— Ah Nithiſdale ! © 

She ſaid, and filent ſunk away. 


WOE ” . 
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The morn is on the mountains ſpread, 
The woodlark trills his liquid ſtrain— 
Can morn's ſweet muſic raiſe the dead? 

' Give the ſet eye its ſoul again? 


A ſhepherd of that gentler mind, 
Which nature not profuſely yields, 

Secks in theſe lonely ſhades to find 
Some wanderer from his little fields. 

- Agbaſt he ſtands and ſimple fear 

Oer all his paly viſage glides— 
© Ah me! what means this miſery here? 

What fate this lady fair betides ?? _ 

He bears her to his friendly home, | 
When life, he finds, has but retir'd ; 

With haſte he frames the lover's tomb, 


O hide me in thy humble Bower, 
Returning late to life ſhe ſaid ; 
© Il bind thy crook with many a flower; 
| With many a roſy wreath thy head. F; 
4 Good ſhepherd haſte to yonder grove, 
And if my love aſleep is laid, 
Ohl wake him not; but ſoftly move 
SZome pillow to that gentle head. 


— 


Sure, 
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Sure, thou wilt know him, ſhepherd ſwwain, 
Thou know'ſt the ſan riſe o'er the ſea— 
But Oh ! no lamb in all thy train 


Was e'er ſo mild, fo mild as he. 


© His head is on the wood-moſs laid; 
I did not wake his flumber deep 
Sweet ſings the redbreaſt o'er the ſhade— 
Why, gentle lady, would you weep ?” 
As flowers that fade in burning day, 
At evening find the dew-drop dear, 
But fiercer feel the noon-tide ray, 
When ſoften'd by thenightly tear; 
Returning in the flowing tear, 
This lovely flower more ſweet than they, 
Found her fair ſoul, and wandering near, 
The ſtranger, Reafon, croſs'd her way. 
Found her fair ſoul Ah l ſo to find 

Was but more dreadful grief to know! 
Ah! ſure, the privilege of mind 

Cannot be worth the wiſh of woe. 

On melancholy's-ſilent urn 
A ſofter ſhade of ſorrow falls, 
But Ellen can no more return, 
No more return to Moray's Halls. 
Beneath the low and lonely hade 
The flow conſuming hour ſhe'll weep, 
Till nature ſeeks her laſt-left aid, 
In the ſad, ſombrous arms of ſleep. 5 
TE | | © Theſe 
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© Theſe jewels all unmeet for me, 
Shalt thou,“ ſhe ſaid, © good ſhepherd, take; 
Theſe gems will purchaſe gold for thee, 
And theſe be thine for Ellen's ſake. 


So fail thou not, at eve and morn, 
The roſemary's pale bough to bring— 
Thou know'ſt where I was found forlorn— 
Where thou haſt heard the redbreaſt ſing. 


© Heedful I'll tend thy flocks the while, 
Or aid thy ſhepherdeſs's care, 
For I will ſhare her humble toil, 
And her friendly roof will ſhare.” 
XV. 
And now two longſome years are paſt 
In luxury of lonely pain— - 


The lovely mourner, found at laſt, 
To Moray's Halls is borne again. 


Yet has ſhe left one object dear, 

That wears Love's ſunny eye of j — . 
Is Nithiſdale reviving here? 

Or is it but a ſhepherd's boy? 


By Carron's ſide a ſhepherd's a hon. . 

He binds his vale-flowers with the reed ; 
He wears love's ſunny eye of joy, 
And birth he little ſeems to heed. 


XVI. But 
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But ah ! no more his infant ſleep 
Cloſes beneath a mother's ſmile, 

Who, only when it clos'd would weep, 
And yield to tender woe the while. 


No more, with fond attention dear, 
She ſeeks th* unſpoken wiſh to find; 
No more ſhall ſhe, with pleaſure's tear, 
See the ſoul waxing into mind. 
Does nature bear a tyrant's breaſt ? 
Is ſhe the friend. of ſtern controul ? 
Wears ſhe the deſpot's purple veſt ; 
Or fetters ſhe the free born ſoul ? 


Where, worſt of tyrants, is thy claim, 
In chains thy children's breaſts to bind? 

Gav'ſt thou the Promethean flame ? 

The incommunicable mind? 
Thy offspring are great Nature's,—free, 
And of her fair dominion heirs ; 

Each privilege ſhe gives to thee ; & 
Know, that each privilege is theirs. | 
They have thy feature, wear thine eye, 33 

Perhaps ſome feelings of thy heart; | 
And wilt thou their lov'd hearts deny 
To act their fair, their proper part? 
a E XVIII. The 
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The Lord of Lothian's fertile vale, 

Ill fated Ellen claims thy hand : 
Thou know'ſt. not that thy Nithiſdale 

Was low laid by his ruſſian-band. 
And Moray with unfather'd eyes, 

Fix'd on fair Lothian's fertile dale, 
Attends his human ſacriſice, 

Without the Grecian painter's veil. 
O married love ! thy bard ſhall own, 

Where two congenial ſouls unite, 
Thy golden chains inlaid with down, 
Thy lamps with heaven's own ſplendor bright. 

But if no radiant ſtar of love 

O Hymen ! ſmile on thy fair rite, 
Thy chain a wretehed weight ſhall prove, 

Thy lamp a fad fepulchral light. 

XIX. 

And now has time's flow-wandering wing 
Borne many a year unmark d with ſpeed 
Where is the boy by Carron's ſpring, 

Who bound his. vale flowers with the reed ? 
Ah me! thoſe flowers he binds. no more; 

No early charm returns again; 


The parent, nature keeps in ſtore 
_ Her beſt joys for her little train. 
No longer heed the ſun-beam bright 
That plays on Carron's breaſt he can, 
Reaſon has lent Her quivering light, 
And ſhewn the chequer'd field of man. 
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As the firſt human heir of earth 
With penſive eye himſelf ſurvey'd, 
And, all unconſcious of his birth, 
Sate thoughtful oft in Eden's ſhade. 


In penſive thought ſo Owen ſtray'd 
With Carron's lonely woods among 
And once, within their greeneſt Glade, 
He fondly fram'd this ſimple ſong. 
| XXII. 
Why is this crook adorn'd with gold! 
Why am I tales of ladies told? 
Why does no labour me employ, 
If I am but a ſhepherd's boy? 
A ſilken veſt like mine ſo green, 
In ſhepherd's hut I have not ſeen— 
Why ſhould I in ſuch veſture joy, 
If I am but a ſhepherd's boy ? 
I know it is no ſhepherd's art 
His written meaning to impart— 
They teach me, ſure, an idle toy, 
If I am but a ſhepherd's boy. 
This bracelet bright that binds my arm 
It could not come from ſhepherd's farm; 
It only could that arm annoy, 
If I were but a ſhepherd's boy. 


And, O thou ſilent picture fair, 

That lov'ſt to ſmile upon me there, 

O ſay, and fill my heart with joy, 

, on Fam not 3 aphand' boy. 
e XII. Ah 
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XXII. 
Ah lovely youth ! thy tender lay 
May not thy gentle life prolong ; 
Sce'ſt thou yon nightingale a prey; 
The fierce hawk hovering o'er his ſong ? 


His little heart is large with love: 
He ſweetly hails his evening ſtar, 

And Fate's more pointed arrows move, 
Inſidious from his eye afar. 

XXIII. 

The ſhepherdeſs, whoſe kindly care 
Had watch'd ofer Owen's infant breath, 

Muſt now their ſilent manſions ſhare, 
Whom time leads calmly down to — 


O tell me parent if thou art, 
What is this lovely picture dear? 
© Why wounds its meurnful eye my heart, 
© Why flows from mine th' unbidden tear. 


Ah! youth! to leave thee loth am I, 

© 'Tho' I be not thy parent dear; 
© And woud'ſt thou wiſh, or ere [I die, 

« The ſtory of thy birth to hear ? 

© But it will make thee much bewail, _ 
And it will make thy fair eye: ſwell - 
She faid, and told the woeſome tale 

As ſooth as N might tell. 

XXIV. Th 
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| XXV. 
The heart, that ſorrow doom'd- to ſuare, 
Has worn the frequent ſeal of wore. 


Its ſad impreſſions learns to bear, = 
And finds full oft, its rain flow. f N 


But when that ſeal is firſt impreſt, 
When the young heart its pain ſhall try, 
For the ſoft, yielding, trembling breaſtt, 
Oft ſeems the ſtartled ſoul to fly. 
Yet fled not Owen's—wild amaze | 
In paleneſs cloath'd, and lifted hands, 
And horror's dread, unmeaning gaze, 
Mark the poor ſtatue, as it ſtands. 
The ſimple guardian of his life 
Look'd wiſtful for the tear to glide, + 
But when ſhe ſaw his tearleſs ſtrife, 9 
Silent, ſhe lent him one — and diet. 
VV. 4 
© No, I am not a ſhepherd's boy,“ 5 
Awaking from his dream, he ſaid, 
Ah where is now the promiſed joy 
Of this for ever, ever fled ! 
O picture dear ! for her lov'd ſake 
« How fondly could my heart bewail ! 
My friendly ſhepherdeſs, O wake, 
© And tell me more of this ſad tale. 
E z O tell 
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O tell me more of this ſad tale 

© No; thou enjoy thy gentle fleep ! 
And I will go to Lothian's vale, 

And more than all her waters weep.” 
Owen to Lothian's vale is fled— 

Earl Barnard's lofty towers appear— 
O art thou there, the full heart ſaid, 

O!] art thou there, my parent dear ? 
Yes ſhe is there: From idle ſtate 

Oft has ſhe ſtole her hour to weep z 
Think how ſhe by thy cradle fate,” 

And how the © fondly ſaw thee ſleep“. 
Now tries his trembling hand to frame 
Full many a tender line of love 
And ſtill he blots the parent's name, 

For that, he fears, might fatal prove. 

XXVII.. 


O'er a fair fountain's ſmiling ſide 
Reclin'd a dim tower clad with moſs,- 
Where every bird was wont to bide, 
That languifh'd for his partner's loſs. 
This ſcene he choſe, this ſcene aflign'd 
A parent's firſt embrace to wait, 
And many a ſoft fear fill'd his mind, 
Anxious for his fond letter's fate. 


® See the ancicnt Scottiſh Ballad, called Gill Morrice. 
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The hand that bore thoſe lines of love, 
The well informing bracelet bore— 
Ah ! may they not unproſperous prove 
Ah!] fafely paſs yon dangerous door 
XXVIII, 
© She comes not ;—can ſhe then delay? 


«© Cried the fair youth, and dropt a tear 


© Whatever filial love could ſay, 
© 'To her I ſaid and call'd her dear. 


© She comes—Oh ! No—encircled round 


© 'Tis ſome rude chief with many a ſpear. - 


© My hapleſs tale that Earl has found 
© Ah me! my heart! for her I fear.” 


His tender tale that Farl had read, 
Or ere it reach'd his lady's eye, 
His dark brow wears a cloud of red, 

In rage he deems a rival nigh. 


Tis 0'er—thoſe locks that wav'd in gold, 
That wav'd adown thoſe checks ſo fair, 

Wreath'd in the gloomy tyrant's hold, 
Hang from the ſever'd head in air. 


That ſtreaming head he joys to bear 
In horrid guiſe to Lothian's Halls ; 

Bids his grim ruffians place it there, 
Erect upon the frowning walls. 

E 4 
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The fatal tokens forth he drew— 

« Know'ſt thou theſe—Ellen of the vale ?” 
The pictur'd bracelet ſoon ſhe knew, 

And ſoon her lovely cheek grew pale.— 

The trembling victim, ftraight he led, 

Ere ! yet her ſoul's firſt fear was o'er ; 
He pointed to the ghaſtly head— 

She ſaw—and ſunk, to riſe no more. 
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Dow in a northern vale wild flowrets grew, 
And lent new ſweetneſs to the ſummer gale ; 


The Muſe there found them all remote from view, 
Obſcur'd with weeds, and ſcattered o'er the dale. 


O Lady, may ſo ſlight a gift prevail, 
And at your gracious hands acceptance find ? 
Say, may an ancient legendary tale, 

Amuſe, delight, or move the poliſh'd mind ? 


Surely the cares and woes of human kind, 
Tho' ſimply told, will gain each gentle ear: 
But all for you the Muſe her lay deſign'd, 
And bade your noble angeſtors appear; 


She ſeeks no other praiſe, if you commend 
Her great protectreſs, patroneſs, and friend. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ARKEWORTH CASTLE in Northum- 

berland, ſtands very boldly on a neck 
of land near the ſea-ſhore, almoſt ſurrounded by 
the river Coquer, (called by our old Latin hiſto-- 
rians Coqueda) which runs with a clear rapid 
ſtream, but when ſwoln with rains becomes vio- 
lent and dangerous. 


About a mile from the Caſtle, in a deep ro- 
mantic valley, are the remains of a HErmiTaGEz 
of which the Chapel is ſtill intire. This is hol- 
lowed with great elegance in a cliff near the 
river; as are alſo two adjoining apartments, 
which probably ſerved for the Sacriſty and Veſ- 
try, or were appropriated to ſome other ſacred 
uſes ; ſor the former of theſe, which runs parallel 
with the Chapel, appears to have had an Altar 
in it, at which Maſs was occaſionally celebrated, 
as well as in the Chapel itſelf. 


Each of theſe apartments is extremely ſmall ; 
for that which was the principal Chapel does not 
in length exceed eighteen feet ; nor is more than 
ſeven feet and a half in breadth and height: it is. 
however very beautifully deſigned and executed 
in the ſolid rock; and has all the decorations of 
a complete Gothic Church or Cathedral in mi- 
niature. 


But 
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But what principally diſtinguiſh2s the Chapel, 
is aſmall Tomb or Monument, on the ſouth ſide 
of the altar; on the top of which lies a Female 
Figure extended in the manner that efligies are 
uſually exhibited praying on ancient tombs. This 
figure, which is very delicately deſigned, ſome 
have ignorantly called an image of the Virgin 
Mary ; though it has not the leaſt reſemblance 
to the manner in which ſhe is repreſented in the 
Romiſh Churches; who is _ uſually erect, as the 
object of adoration, and never in a proſtrate or 
recumbent poſture. Indeed the real image of 
the bleſſed Virgin probably ſtood in a ſmall nich, 
{till viſible behind the altar : whereas the figure 
of a Bull's Head, which is rudely carved at this 
Lady's feet, the 'uſual place for the Creſt in old 
monuments, plainly proves her to have been a 
very different perſonage. 


About the tomb are ſeveral other Figures; 
which, as well as the principal one abovemen- 
tioned, are cut in the natural rock, in the ſame 
manner as the little Chapel itſelf, with all the or- 
naments, and the two adjoining apartments.— 
What flight traditions are ſcattered through the 
country, concerning the origin and foundation 
of this Hermitage, Tomb, &c. are delivered to 
the Reader in the following rhimes. 
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It is univerſally agreed, that the Founder was 
one of the Bertram family, which had once con- 
ſiderable poſſeſſions in Northumberland, and were 
anciently Lords of Bothal Caſtle, ſituate about 
ten miles from Warkworth. He has been thought, 
to be the ſame Bertram, that endowed Brinkburn 
Priory, and built Brenkſhaugh Chapel: which 
both ſtand in the ſame winding * higher up 
the river. | 


But Brinkburn Priory was founded in the reign 
of K. Henry I.“ whereas the form of the Gothic 
windows in this Chapel, eſpecially of thoſe near 
the altar, is found rather to reſemble the ſtyle of 
architecture that prevailed about the reign of K. 
Edward III. And indeed that the ſculptare in 
this Chapel cannet be much older, appears from 
the Creſt which is placed at the Lady's feet on 
the Tomb; for Camden+ inform us, that ar- 
morial Creſts did not become hereditary till about 
the reign of K. Edward II. 


Theſe appearances ſtill extant, ſtrongly confirm 
the account given in the following poem, and 
plainly prove that the HERMrr of Warkworth 
was not the ſame perſon that founded Brinkburn 
Priory in the twelfth century, but rather one of 
_ the Bertram family who lived at a later period. 


* Taonner”s Notitia Monaſt, 
+ See bis Remains, 


„ FIT was the word uſed by the old 
Minſtrels to fignify a Part or Diviſion of 
their hiſtorical ſongs, and was peculiarly 
appropriated to this kind of compoſitions. = 
See Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. 
IT. p. 166 and 397 2d Ed. 
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FIT THE FIRST. 


Dark was the night, and wild the ſtorm, 
And loud the torrent's roar 


And loud the ſea was heard to daſh 
Againſt the diſtant ſhore. 
Muſing on man's weak hapleſs ſtate, 
The lonely Hermit lay; | 
When, lo! he heard a female voice, 
Lament in ſore diſmay. 


With hoſpitable haſte he roſe, 
And wak d his ſleeping fire; 

And ſnatching up a lighted brand, 
Forth hied the reverend fire, | 


4 
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All fad beneath a neighbouring tree 
A beauteous maid he found, 

Who beat her breaſt, and with her tears 
Bedewed the moſly ground. 


O weep not, lady, weep not ſo 
Nor let vain fears alarm; 


My little cell ſhall ſhelter thee, 


And keep thee ſafe from harm. 


It is not for myſelf I weep, 
Nor for myſelf I fear 


But for my dear and only friend, 


Who lately left me here : 


And while ſome ſheltering bower he ſought 
Within this lonely wood, 

Ah ! ſore I fear his wandering feet 
Have ſlipt in yonder flood. | 


O!] truſt in heaven the Hermit ſaid, 
And to my cell repair; 

Doubt not but I ſhall find thy friend, 
And eaſe thee of thy care. 

Then climbing up his rocky ſtairs, 
He ſcales the cliff ſo high ; 

And calls aloud, and waves his light, 

To guide the ſtranger's eye. 


Among the thickets long he winds 
With careful ſteps and flow : 

At length a voice return'd his call, 
Quick anſwering from below. 


= 


O tell me, father, tell me true, 
If you have chanc'd to ſee 

A gentle maid, I lately left 
Beneath ſome neighbouring tree. 


But either I have loſt the place, 
Or ſhe hath gone aſtray: 
And much I fear this fatal ſtream 
Hath ſnatch'd her hence away. 


Praiſe heaven, my ſon, the Hermit ſaid 3 
The lady's ſafe and well : 


And ſoon he join'd the wandering youth, 
And brought him to his cell. 


Then well was ſeen, theſe gentle friends 
They lov'd each other dear : 

The youth he preſs'd her to his heart ; 
The maid let fall a tear. 

Ah! ſeldom had their hoſt, I ween, 


Beheld ſo ſweet a pair: 


The youth was tall with manly bloom, 
She ſlender, ſoft, and fair. 


The youth was clad in foreſt green, 
With bugle-horn ſo bright: 

She in a ſilken robe and ſcarf, 
Snatch'd up in haſty flight. 

Sit down, my children, ſays the Sage; 
Sweet reſt your limbs require: 

Then heaps freſh fuel on the hearth, 
And mends his little fire. 


Partake, 


* 
1 
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Partake, he ſaid, my ſimple ſtore, 
Dried fruits, and milk, and curds ; 

And ſpreading all upon the board, + 
Invites with kindly words. 


Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare 3 


The youthful couple fay : 
Then freely ate, -and made good chear, 
And talk'd their cares away. 


Now ſay, my children, (for perchance 
My counſel may avail) 
What ſtrange adventure brought you here 
Within this lonely dale? 
Firſt tell me, father, ſaid the youth, 
(Nor blame mine eager tongue) 
What town is here ? What lands are theſe ? 
And to what lord belong ? 


Alas! my ſon, the Hermit ſaid, 
Why do live to ſay, 

The rightful lord of theſe domains 
Is baniſh'd far away ? 


Ten winters now have ſhed their ſnows 
On this my lowly hall, 

Since valiant Horsrun (ſo the North 
Our youthful lord did call) 


Againſt Fourth Henry BoLixNGBROKE 
Led up his northern powers, 

And ſtoutly fighting loſt his life 
Near proud Salopia's towers. 


CUSP 1 
One ſon he left, a lovely boy, 
His country's hope and heir; 
And oh ! to ſave him from his foes 
It was his grandſire's care. 


In Scotland ſafe he placed the child 
Beyond the reach of ſtrife, 

Nor long before the brave old Earl 
At Bramham loſt his life. 


And now the Percy name, ſo long 
Our northern pride and boaſt, 

Lies hid, alas ! beneath a cloud ; 
Their honors reft and loſt. 


No chieftain of that noble bouſe 
Now leads our youth to arms: 

The bordering Scots diſpoil our fields, 
And ravage all our farms. | 


Their halls and caſtles, once ſo fair, 
Now moulder in decay 

Proud ſtrangers now uſurp their lands, 
And bear their wealth away. 


Nor far from hence where yon full ſtream 
Runs winding down the lea, 
Fair WarxwoRrTH lifts her lofty towers, % 2 
And overlooks the ſea. | 


| Thoſe towers, alas! now ſtand forlorn, 
With noiſome weeds overſpread, 
Where feaſted lords and courtly dames, 
And where the poor were fed. 


Meantime 
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Meantime far off mid Scottiſh hills, 
The PExkcy lives unknown: 


On ſtranger's bounty he depends, 
And may not claim his own. 


O might I with theſe aged eyes, 
But live to ſee. him here, 

Then ſhould my ſoul depart in bliſs !— 
He ſaid, and dropt a tear. 


And is the Percy till ſo lov'd, 
Of all his friends and thee ? | 

Then, blefs me, father, ſaid the youth, 
For I thy gueſt am HR. 


Silent he gaz'd, then turn'd aſide 
To wipe the tears he ſhed; 

Then lifting up his hands and eyes, 
Pour'd bleſſings on his head: 


Welcome, our dear and much lov'd lord, 
Thy country's hope and care: 

But who may this young lady be, 
That is ſo wondraus fair? 


Now, father, liſten to my tale, 
And thou fhalt know the truth: 
And let thy ſage advice direct, 


My unexperienc'd youth. 


1 9+ 1 
In Scotland I've been nobly bred 
Beneath the Regent's hand *, 


In feats of arms, and every lore '. 
To fit me for conimand. 


With fond impatience long 1 burn'd 
My native land to fee: © 
At length I won my guardian friend 

To yield that boon to me. 


Then up and down in hunter's garb 
I wander'd as in chace, 


Till in the noble NRvILLE's houſe + 
I gain'd a hunter's place. 


Some time with him I liv'd unknown, 
Till I'd the hap fo rare, 

To pleaſe this young and gentle dame, 
That baron's daughter fair. 


Now, Percr, faid the bluſhing maid, 
The truth I muſt reveal; h 

Souls great and generous, like to thine, 
Their noble deeds conceal. 


* Robert Stuart, Duke of Albany. See the continuator of 
Fordon's Scoti-Chronicon, cap. 18, cap. 23, &. 
+ Ralph Neville, firſt Earl of . Weſtmoreland, who: chiefly. | 
' reſided at his two Caſtles of Brancepeth, and Raby, both in 
the Biſhoprick of Durham. 


It 
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It happened on a ſummer's day, 
Led by the fragrant breeze, 

I wander'd forth to take the air, 
Among the green-wood trees. 


Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 
'That near in ambuſh lay, 

Moſs-troopers from the border-ſide, 
There ſeiz'd me for their prey. 


My ſhrieks had all been ſpent in vain, 
But heaven that ſaw my grief, 

Brought this brave youth within my call, 
Who flew to my relief. 

With nothing but his hunting ſpear, 
And dagger in his hand, 

He ſprung like lightning on my foes, 
And caus'd them ſoon to ſtand. 


He fought, till more affiſtance came; 

- The Scots were overthrown ; 

Thus freed me, captive, from their bands, 
To make me more his own. 

O happy day ! the youth replied : 
Bleſt were the wounds I bare! 

From that fond hour ſhe deign'd to ſmile, 
And liſten to my prayer. h 

And when ſhe knew my name and birth, 
She vowed to be my bride ; 

But oh! we fear'd, (alas, the while !) 
Her princely mother's pride: 


Siſter 


* 


E 


Siſter of haughty BoLIN ROKR 
Our houſe's ancient foe, 

To me I thought a baniſh'd wight, 
Could neꝰ er ſuch favour ſhew. 

Deſpairing then to gain conſent ; 
At length to fly with me 

I won the lovely timorous maid, 
To Scotland bound are we. 


This evening, as the night drew on, 
Fearing we were purſued, 

We turn'd adown the right hand path, 

And gain'd this lonely wood. 


Then lightning from our weary ſteeds, 
To ſhun the pelting ſhower, 

We met thy kind conducting hand, 
And reach'd this friendly bower. 
Now reſt ye both, the Hermit ſaid ; 

A while your cares forego : 
Nor, lady, ſcorn my humble bed ; 
We'll paſs the night below. 


Joan, counteſs of Weſtmoreland, mother of the young 
Lady, was daughter of Jou of Gauzt, and half-ſiſter of king 


Heary IV. 


} Adjoining the cliff, which contains the Chapel of the 
Hermitage, are the remains of a ſmall building, in which 
the flermit dwelt. This conſiſted of one lower Apartment, 
with a little Bed-chamber over it, and is now in ruins — 
whereas the Chapel, cut in the ſolid rock, is ſtill very intire 


and perfect. . 
Tur END or Tur Finsr PART. 
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FIT THE SECON D. 


LoveLy ſmil'd the bluſhing morn, 


And every ſtorm was fled ; 
But lovelier far, with {ſweeter ſmile, 


Fair ELEANOR left her bed. 


She found her HENRx all alone, 
And cheer'd him with her ſight; 
The youth conſulting with his friend, 
Had watch'd the livelong night. | 
What ſweet ſurprize o'erpower'd her breaſt ? 
Her cheek what bluſhes dyed, | 
When fondly he beſought her there 
To yield to be his bride. ; 
| Within 
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Within this-lonely Hermitage 
There is a chapel meet : 


Then grant, dear maid, my fond requeſt, 
And make my bliſs compleat. 


O Herm, when thou deign'ſt to ſue, 
Can I thy ſuit withſtand ? 


When thou, lov'd youth, haſt won my heart, 
Can I refuſe my hand ? 


For thee I left a father's ſmiles, 
And mother's tender care ; 

And whither weal or woe betide, 
Thy lot I mean to ſhare. 


And wilt thou then, O generous maid, 
Such matchleſs favour ſhew, 
To ſhare with me a baniſh'd wight 
My peril, pam, or woe ? 
Now heaven, I truſt, hath joys in ſtore 
To crown thy conſtant breaſt : 
For, know, fond hope aſſures my heart 
That we ſhall ſoon be bleſt. 


Not far from hence ſtands Coquet Ifle 
Surrounded by the ſea ; 

There dwells a holy friar, well-known 
To all thy friends and thee : * 


* Jn the little iſland of Coquet, near Warkworth, are ſtill 
ſeen the ruins of a Cell, which belonged to the Benedictine 
monks of 'Tinemouth-Abbey. | 

F 2 'Tis 
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*Tis father Bernard, fo revered 
For every worthy deed ; 

To Ran caſtle he ſhall go, 
And for us kindly plead. 


To fetch this good and holy man 
Our reverend hoſt is gone :. 

And foon I truſt, his pious hands 
Will join us both in one : 

Thus they in ſweet and tender talk 
The lingering hours begulle : 

At length they tee the hoary ſage 
Come from the neighbouring iſle. 

With pious joy and wonder mix'd, 
He greets the noble pair, - 

And glad conſents to join their hands 
With many a fervent prayer. 

Then ſtrait to Rasr's diſtant walls 
He kindly wends his way ; . 
Mean- time in love and dalliance ſweet 

I hey ſpend the livelong day. 

And now, attended by their hoſt, 
The Hermitage they view'd, 

Decp-hewn within a craggy cliff, 
And over-hung with wood. 

And near a flight of ſhapely ſteps, 
All cut with niceſt ikill, 

And piercing thro' a ſtony arch, 
Ran winding up the hill. 


* 


There 


— ror } 


There deck'd with many a flower and herb 
His little Garden ſtands ; , 
With fruitful trees in ſhady rows, 
All planted by his hands. 


Then, ſcoop'd within the ſolid rock, 
Three ſacred Vaults he ſhows ; 
The chief a Chapel, neatly arch'd, 

On branching Columns roſe. 


Each proper ornament was there, 
That ſhould a chapel grace: 
The Lattice for confeſſion fram'd, 

And Holy-water Vaſe: 


Orcr either door a ſacred Text 
Invites to godly fear; 

And in a little ſcutcheon hung 
The croſs, and crown, and ſpear. 


Up to the Altar's ample breadth 
Two eaſy ſteps aſcend ; 

And near a glimmering ſolemn light 
Two well-wrought Windows lend. 


Beſide the altar roſe a Tomb 
All in the living ſtone ; 

On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly ſculpture ſhone. 


MY A kneeling 
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A kneeling Angel fairly carvd 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breaſt ; 

A weeping warrior at her feet ; 
And near to theſe her Creſt.“ 


The cliff, the vault, but chief the tomb, 
Attract the wondering pair: 

Eager they aſk, what hapleſs dame 
Lies ſculptured here ſo fair? 


The Hermit ſigh'd, the Hermit wept, 
For ſorrow ſcarce could ſpeak: 

At length he wip'd the trickling tears 
That all bedew'd his cheek : 


Alas my children, human life | 
Is but a vale of woe; | , 

And very mournful is the tale, | 
Which ye ſo fain would know. 


This is a Bull's Head, the creſt of the Widdrington fa- | 
mily. All the Figures, &c. here deſcribed, are e —catl 
only fomewhat ciaced with length of time. 


THE 


THE HENMTIT N TALE 


Young lord, thy grandſire had a friend 
In days of youthful fame; 

Ton diſtant hills were his domains; 
Sir BERTRAM wag his name. 

Where'er the noble Percy fought. 
His friend was at his fide; 

And many a ſkirmiſh with the Scots 
Their early valour try'd. 

Young Bertram lov'd' a beauteous maid, 
As fair as fair might be ? 

The dew-drop on the lily's cheek, 
Was not ſo fair as ſhe. | 


Fair W1DDRINGTON the maiden's name, 
Yon towers her dwelling place ?* 

Her fire an old Northumbrian chief, 
Devoted to thy race. | 


Many a lord, and many a knight 
To this fair damſel came? 
But Bertram was her only choice; 
For him ſhe felt a'flame. . 


Lord Percy pleaded for his friend, 
Hes father ſoon conſents ; 

None but the beauteous maid herſelf, 
His wiſhes now prevents. 


* Widdriogton Caſtle, is about five miles ſouth of Wark- 


worth. 
F4 But 
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But ſhe with ſtudied fond delays 
Defers the bliſsful hour ; 


And loves to try his conſtancy, 
And prove her maiden power. 


That heart, ſhe ſaid, is lightly priz d, 
Which is too lightly won ; 

And long ſhall rue that eaſy maid, 
Who yields her love too ſoon. 


Lord Percy made a ſolemn feaſt 

In Alnwick's princely hall; 

And there came Lords, and there came — 
His Chiefs and Barons all. 


With waflel mirth, and revelry 

. The caſtle rung around: 

Lord Percy, call'd for ſong and harp, 
And pipes of martial ſound. 


The Minſtrels of thy noble houſe, 
All chad in robes of blue, 
With filver creſcents on their arms 
Attend in order due. . 


The great atchievements of thy race 
They ſung : their high command : 

« How valiant Dainfred o'er the ſeas 
Firſt led his northern band.* 


* See Dugdale's Baronage, pag. 269 &e. 
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« Brave Galfred next to Normandy 
With venturous Rollo came 

And from his Norman caſtles won 
Aſſum'd the Percy name. 


« They ſung, how in the conqueror's fleet 
Lord William ſhip'd his powers, 

And gain'd a fair young Saxon bride 
With all her lands and towers.“ 


« Then journeying to the Holy Land, 


There bravely fought and dy'a : 
But firſt the ſilver Creſcent wan, 
Some Paynim Soldan's pride. 


+ In lower Normandy are three places of the name of 
Percy; whence the family took the ſurname of Dx Pzxcr. 


lian di Percy, (fifth in deſcent from Gare, or G. 
frey de Percy, fon of Mainfr:d,) aſſiſted in the conqueſt of En- 
gland, and had given him the large poſſeſhons in Yorkſhire, 
of Emma de Porte, (ſo the Norman writers name her, whoſe * 
father, a great S:xon lord, had been ſlain fighting along with 
Harold This young lady, William from a principle of ho- 
nour and generoſity, married: for having had all her lands be- 
ſtowed upon him by the conqueroy, © he (to uſe the words 
of the old Whitby Chronicle) wedded hyr that was very 
heire to them, in diſcharging of his conſcience.” See Harl. 
MSS. 692 (26)—He died at Mountjoy near Jeruſalem in the 
firſt eruſade. * 


1.707 GS They 


wee de Lovain, youngeſt ſon of Godfrey Barbatus, duke of 
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« "They * how Agnes, beauteous heir, 
The queen's own brother wed 

Lord Joſceline, ſprung from Charlemagne, 
In princely Brabant bred.+ 


« How he the Percy name reviv'd, 
And how his noble line 

Still foremoſt in their country's cauſe 

With godlike ardour ſhine.” 


With loud acclaims the liſtening crowd 
Applaud the maſter? ſong, 

And deeds of arms and war became 

The theme of every tongue. 


| Now high heroic acts they tell, 
Their perils paſt recall; 

When, lo! a damſel young and fair 
Step'd forward thro? the hall. 


She Bertram courteouſly addreſs'd; 
And kneeling on her knee; 

Sir knight, the lady of thy love 
Hath ſent this gift to thee. 


e ee Job 


Brabant, and brother of queen Adeliza, ſecond wife of king 
Henry I. He took the name of Percy, and was anceſtor of the 
earls of Northumberland. His ſon lord Richard de Percy was 
one of the twenty-fix barons, chaſen to ſce the Magna Char- 
taduly obſcrved. | 
Then 
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Then forth ſhe drew a glittering helme 
Well-plated many a fold, 


The caſque was wrought of tempered ſteel, 
The creſt of burniſh'd gold, 


vir knight, thy lady ſends thee this, 
And yields to be thy bride, 

When thou haſt prov'd this maiden gift 
Where ſharpeſt blows are try d. 


Young Bertram took the ſhining helme, 
And thrice he kiſs'd the ſame : 


Truſt me, I'll prove this precious caſque 
With deeds of nobleſt fame. 


Lord Percy and his barons bold. 
Then fix upon a day 

To ſcour the marches, late oppreſs d 
And Scottiſh wrongs repay. 


The knights aſſembled on the hills 

- A thouſand horſe and more; 

Brave Widdrington, tho' ſunk in years, . 
The Percr-ſtandard bore. 


'Tweed's limpid current ſoon they paſs, 

And range the borders round; 

Down the green ſlopes of Tiviotdale | 
Their bugle horns reſound. 


As when a lion in his den 
Hath heard the hunters” cries, 
And ruſhes forth to meet his foes, 
So did the DovcLas riſe, | 
8 Attendant 
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Attendant on their chief's command 
A thouſand warriors wait; 

And now the fatal hour drew on 
Of cruel! keen debate. 


A choſen troop of Scottiſh youths | 
Advance before the reſt ; 


Lord Percy mark'd their gallant mein, 


And thus his friend addreſs'd 


Nov, Bertram, prove thy lady's helme, 
Attack yon forward band; 

Dead or alive Ill reſcue thee, 
Or periſh by their hand. 


Young Bertram bow'd with glad aſſent, 
And ſpur'd his eager ſteed, 

And calling on his Lady's name, 
Ruſh'd forth with whirlwind ſpeed. 


As when a grove of Sapling oaks 
The livid lightning rends; 
So ſiercely mid the oppoſing ranks 
Sir Bertram's ſword deſcends. 


This way and that he drives the ſteel, 
And keenly pierces thro”; 
And many a tall and comely knight 
With furious force he ſlew. 


Now cloſing faſt on every ſide 
They hem Sir Bertram round : 

N dauntleſs he repels their rage, 
Aud deals forth many a wound. 


The 
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The vigour of his ſingle arm 
Had well-nigh won the field; 


When ponderous fell a Scottiſh axe, 
And clove his lifted ſhield. 


Another blow his temples took, 

And reft his helme in twain ; 
That beauteous helme his lady's gift ! 
His blood bedewed the plain. 


Lord Percy ſaw his champion fall 
Amid the unequal fight 

And now, my noble friends, he faid, 
Let's fave this gallant knight. 


Then ruſhing in, with ftretch'd out ſhield 
Hle o'er the warrior hung; 

As ſome fierce eagle ſpreads her wing 

To guard her callow young. 


Three times they ſtrove to ſeize their prey, 
Three times they quick retire : 

What force could ſtand his furious ſtrokes, 
Or meet his martial fire ? 


Now gathering round on every part 
The battle rag'd amain 

And many a lady wept her lord 
That hour untimely flain. 


Pexcr and DovucLas, great in arms, 
There all their courage ſhow'd ; 

And all the field was ſtrew'd with dead, 

And all with crimſon flow d. 
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At length the glory of the day 
The Scots reluctant yield, 

And, after wonderous valour ſhown, 
They ſlowly quit the field. 


All pale extended on their ſhields 
And weltering in his gore 

Lord PErcr's knights their bleeding friend 
To Waxx's * fair caſtle bore. 


Well thou haſt earn'd my daughter's love 
Her father kindly ſed ; 

And ſhe herſelf ſhall dreſs thy wounds, 
And tend thee in thy bed. 


A meſlage went, no daughter came; 
Fair ISABEL ne'er appears: 

Beſhrew me, ſaid the aged chief, 
Young maidens have their fears. 


Cheer up, my ſon, thou ſhalt her ſee 
So ſeon as thou canſt ride; | 

And ſhe ſhall nurſe thee in her bower, 
And ſhe ſhall be thy bride 


Sir Bertram, at her name reviv'd, 
He bleſs d the ſoothing ſound ; 
Fond hope ſupplied the Nurſe's care, 
And heal'd his ghaſtly wound. 


*Waxrx caſtle, a fortreſs belonging to the Engſiſh, and of 
great note in anticnt times, ſtood on the Southern bank of the 
river Tweed, a little to the caſt of Tiviotdale, and not far from 
Kelſo, It is now entirely deſtroyed. | 
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OxE early morn, while dewy drops 
Hung trembling on the tree, 

Sir Bertram from his fick bed roſe, 
His bride he would go ſee. 


A brother he had in prime of youth, 
Of courage firm and keen, 

And he would tend him on the way 

*- Becauſe his wounds were green. 


All day o'er moſs and moor they rode, 

By many a lonely tower; 

And 'twas the dew-fall of the night 
Ere they drew near her bower. 
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Moſt drear and dark the caſtle ſeem'd, 
That wont to ſhine ſo bright; 

And long and loud Sir Bertram call'd 
Ere he beheld a light. 


At length her aged nurſe aroſe 
With voice fo ſhrill and clear: 
What wight is this, that calls ſo loud, 
And knocks ſo boldly here? f 


Tis Bertram calls, thy lady's love, 
Come from his bed of care : 
All day Pve ridden o'er moor and moſs 


To ſee thy lady fair. 

Now out alas! (ſhe loudly ſhriek'd) 
Alas ! how may this be ? 
For fix long days are gone and paſt 

Since ſhe ſet out to thee. 


Sad terror ſeiz'd Sir Bertram's heart, 
And ready was he to fall; 


When now the draw-bridge was let down, 


And gates were open'd all. 


Six days, young knight, are paſt and gone, 


Since ſhe ſet out to thee; 
And fare if no ſad harm had hap'd 
Long ſince thou would'ſt her ſee. 


For when ſhe heard thy grievous chance 
She tore her hair and cried, 

Alas! I've ſlain the comelieſt knight, 
All thro' my folly and pride! 


And 
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And now to atone for my fad fault, 
And his dear health regain, 


Il go myſelf, and nurſe my love, 
And ſooth his bed of pain. 


Then mounted ſhe her milk-white ſteed 
One morn at break of day; 
And two tall yeomen went with her 
To guard her on the way. 


Sad terror ſmote Sir Bertram's heart, 

And grief o'erwhelm'd his mind: 

Truſt me, ſaid he, Inc'er will reſt 
Till I thy lady find. 


That night he ſpent in ſorrow and care; 
And with ſad boding heart 

Or ever the dawning of the day 
His brother and he depart. 


Now, brother, we'll our ways divide, 
O'er Scottiſh hills to range: 

Do thou go north, and Pll go weſt ; 
And all our dreſs we'll change. 


Some Scottiſh carle hath ſeiz'd my love, 
And borne her to his den; Rf 

And ne'er will I tread Engliſh ground 
Till the is reſtored agen. 8 

The brothers ſtrait their paths divide, 
O'er Scottiſh hills to range: 

And hide themſelves in quaint diſguiſe, 
And oft their dreſs they change. 


%. 


Sir 


| 
i 
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Sir Bertram clad in gown of gray, 
Moſt like a palmer poor, 

To halls and caſtles wanders round, 
And begs from door to door.. 


Sometimes a Minſtrel's garb he wears, 
With pipes ſo ſweet and ſhrill; - - 

And wends to every tower and town; 
O'er every dale and hill. 


One day as he ſate under a thorn 
All ſunk in deep deſpair, 
An aged Pilgrim paſs'd him by, 
Who mark'd his face of care. 
All Minftrels yet that ever I ſaw, 
Are full of game and glee: 
But thou art ſad and woe-begone ! 
1 marvel whence it be 


Father, I ſerve an aged Lord, 
Whoſe grief afflicts my mind; 

His only child is ſtol'n away, 
And fain I would her find. 


Cheer up, my ſon; perchance (he ſaid) 
Some tidings I may bear: 

For oft when human hopes have fail'd, 
Then heavenly comfort's near. 


Behind yon hills fo ſteep and high, 


Down in a lowly. glen, 
There ſtands a caſtle fair and ſtrong, 
Far from th' abode of men. 
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As late I chanc'd to crave an alms 
About this evening hour, 

Me-thought I heard a lady's voice 
Lamenting in the tower, 


And when I aſked, what harm had hap'd 
What lady fick there lay? 
They rudely drove me from the gate, 
And bade me wend away. 


Theſe tidings caught Sir Bertram's ear, 
He thank'd him for his tale; 

And ſoon he haſted o'er the hills, 
And ſoon he reach'd the vale. 


Then'drawing near thoſe lonely towers, 
Which ſtood in dale fo low, 

And fitting down beſide the gate, 
His pipes he *gan to blow. 

Sir Porter, is thy lord at home 
To hear a Minſtrel's ſong : 

Or may I crave a lodging here ? 
Without offence or wrong ? 


My Lord, he ſaid, is not at home 
To hear a Minſtrel's ſong : 

And ſhould I lend thee lodging here, 
My life would not be long. 


He play'd again, ſo ſoft a ſtrain, 
Such power ſweet ſounds impart, 

He won the churliſh Porter's ear, 
And mov'd his ſtubborn: heart. 
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* Minſtrel, he ſaid, thou play'ſt ſo ſweet, 
Fair entrance thou ſhould'ſt win 

But, alas! I am ſworn upon the rood, 
To let no ſtranger in. 


Yet, Minſtrel, in yon riſing cliff 
Thov'lt find a theltering cave, 

And here thou thalt my ſupper ſhare, 
And there thy lodging have. 


All day he ſits beſide the gate, 
And pipes both loud and clear : 
All night he watches round the walls, 
In hopes his love to hear. 


The firſt night, as he filent watch'd, 
All at the midnight hour, 

He plainly heard his lady's voice 
Lamenting in the tower. 


| * 
The ſecond night the moon ſhone clear, 


And gilt the ſpangled dew ; 
He ſaw his lady thro” the gate, 
But t was a tranſient view. 


The third night wearied out he ſlept 
Till near the morning tide; 
When ſtarting up, he ſeiz'd his ſword, 
And to the caſtle hy'd. 
When, lo! he ſaw a ladder of ropes 
Depending from the wall ; 
And o'er the mote was newly laid 
A poplar long and tall. 
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And ſoon he ſaw his love deſcend 
Wrapt ina tartan plaid : 

Aſſiſted by a ſturdy youth 


In Highland garby-clad. 


Amaz'd, confounded at the ſight, 

He lay unſeen and ſtill 
And ſoon he ſaw them croſs the ſtream, 
And mount the neighbouring hill. 


Unheard, unknown of all within, 
The youthful couple fly. 

But what can *ſcape the lover's ken ? 
Or ſhun his piercing eye ? 


With filent ſtep he follows cloſe 
Behind the flying pair, 

And ſaw her hang upon his arm, 
With fond familiar air. 


Thanks, gentle youth, ſhe often ſaid; 
My thanks thou well haſt won : 

For me what wiles haſt thou contriv'd ? 
For me what dangers run? 


And ever ſhall my grateful heart 
Thy ſervices repay !—— 

Sir Bertram would no further hear, 
But cried, Vile traitor, ſtay ! 

Vile traitor, yield that Lady up !— 
And quick his ſword he drew, 

The ſtranger turn'd in ſudden rage, 
And at Sir Bertram flew. 


— 
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With mortal hate their vigorous arms 
Gave many a vengeful blow : 

But Bertram's ſtronger hand prevaiPd, 
And laid the ſtranger low. 


Die, traitor, die !—A deadly thruſt 

Attends each furious word. 

Ah! then fair Ifabel knew his voice, 
And ruſh'd beneath his ſword. 

O ſtop, ſhe cried, O ſtop thy arm ! 
Thou doſt thy brother ſlay !— 

And here the Hermit paus'd and wept ; 
His tongue no more could ſay. 


At length he cried, Ye lovely pair, 
How ſhall I tell the reſt ?— 

Ere I could ſtop my piercing ſword, 

It fell and ftab'd her breaſt. 

Wert thou thyſelf that hapleſs youth ? 
Ah! cruel fate! they faid, 


The Hermit wept, and fo did they; 
They figh'd ; he hung his head. 


O blind and jealous rage, he cried, 
What evils from thee flow ? | 
The Hermit paus'd ; they filent niourn'd; 
He wept, and they were woe. 


Ah ! when I heard my brother's name, 
And ſaw my lady bleed, 

I rav'd, I wept, I curſt my arm, 

That wrought the fatal deed. 
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In vain I claſp'd her 1 my breaſt, 
And clos'd the ghaſtly wound; 
In vain Iꝙreſs'd his bleeding corpſe, 
And rais'd it from the ground. 


My brother, alas] ſpake never more; 
His precious life was flown. 

She kindly ſtrove to ſooth my pain, 
Regardleſs of her own. 


Bertram, ſhe ſaid, be comforted, 
And live to think on me: 

May we in heaven that union prove, 
Which here was not to be. 


Bertram, ſhe ſaid, I ſtill was true; 
Thou only hadſt my heart: 

May we hereafter meet in bliſs! 

We now, alas! muſt part. 


For thee I left my father's hall, 
And flew to thy relief 
When, lo! near Chiviot's fatal hills 
I met a Scottiſh chief. 


Lord Malcolm's ſon, whoſe proffered love 
I had refus'd with ſcorn ; 

He flew my guards and ſeiz'd on me 
Upon that fatal morn 3 


And in theſe dreary hated walls 
He kept me cloſe confin'd ; 
And fondly ſued and warmly preſs'd 


To w:n me to his mind, 
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Each riſing morn increas'd my pain, 
Each night increas'd my fear ; 

When wandering in this northern garb 
IThy brother found me here. 


He quickly form'd this brave deſign 
To ſet me captive free 

And on the moor his horſes wait 
Ty'd to a neighbouring tree. 

Then haſte, my love, eſcape away, 
And for thyſelf provide; 


And ſometimes fondly think on her, 
Who ſhould have been thy bride. 


Thus pouring comfort on my ſoul 
Even with her lateſt breath, 

She gave one parting fond embrace, 
And clos'd her eyes in death. 


In wild amaze, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
Devoid of ſenſe I lay: 

Then ſudden all in frantic mood 
I meant myſelf to ſlay . 


And rifing up in furious haſte 
I ſeiz'd the bloody brand: 
A ſtudy arm here interpos'd, 
And wrench'd it from my hand. 


i. e. Sword, 
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A crowd, that from the caſtle came, 
Had miſs'd their lovely ward; 
And ſeizing me to priſon bare, 
And deep in dungeon barr'd. 


It chanced that on that very morn 
Their chief was priſoner ta'en : 
Lord Percy had us ſoon exchang'd, 

And ſtrove to ſooth my pain. 


And ſoon thoſe honour'd dear remains 
To England were convey'd : 

And there within their ſilent tombs, 
With holy rites were laid. 


For me I loath'd my wretched life, 
And long to end it thought ; 


| Till time, and books, and holy men 


Had better counſels taught. 


They rais'd my heart to that pure ſource, 
Whence heavenly comfort flows : 

They taught me to deſpiſe the world, 
And calmly bear its woes. 


No more the ſlave of human pride, 
Voain hope, and ſordid care: 
I meekly vow'd to ſpend my life 

In penitence and prayer. 
The bold Sir Bertram now no more, 
 Impetuous, haughty, wild; 
But poor and humble Benedict, 

Now lowly, patient, __ 


E 
My lands I gave to feed the poor, 


And ſacred altars raiſe ; 


And here a lonely Anchorite 
I came to end my days, 


This ſweet ſequeſter'd vale I choſe, 
Theſe rocks and hanging grove 
For oft beſide the murmuring ſtream 

My love was wont to rove. 


My noble friend approv'd my choicez ; 
This bleſt retreat he gave: 

And here I carv'd her beauteous form, 
And ſcoopꝰd this holy cave. 


Full fiſty winters, all forlorn, 
My life I've Iingered here; 

And daily o'er this ſculptured ſaint 
I drop the penſive tear. 


And thou, dear brother of my heart, 
So faithful and ſo true, | 

The {ad remembrance of thy fate 
Still makes my boſom rue. 


Yet not unpitied paſs'd my life, 
Forſaken, or forgot, 
The Percy and his noble Sons 

Would grace my lowly cot. 


Oft the great Earl from toils of ſtate, 
And cumbrous pomp of power, 
Would gladly ſeek my little cell 
To ſpend the tranquil hour, 
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But length of life is length of woe, 

I liv'd to mourn his fall: | 

I liv'd to mourn his godlike Sons, 
And friends and followers all. . 


But thou the honours of thy race, 
Lov'd youth, ſhalt now reſtore ; 

And raiſe again the Percy name 
More glorious than before. 


He ceas'd, and on the lovely pair 
His choiceſt bleſſings laid : 

While they with thanks and pitying tears 
His mournful tale repaid. 


And now what preſent courſe to take 
They aſked the good old fire ; 
And guided by his ſage advice 
To Scotland they retire. 


Mean-time their ſuit ſuch favour found 
At Rasr's ſtately hall, | 

Earl Neville and his princely Spouſe 
Now gladly pardon all. 


She ſuppliant at her * Nephew's throne 
The royal grace implor'd : 

To all the honours of his race 
The Percy was reſtor'd. 


* King Henry V. Anno 1414, 
„„The account given in the forcgoing ballad of young 
Percy, the fon of Hotſpur, is confirmed by the following Ex- 
tract from an old Chronicle formerly belonging to Whitby 


bbey. | 
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The youthful Earl ſtill more and more 
Admir'd his beauteous dame; 
Ni noble Soxs to him ſhe bore, 
All worthy of their name. 


Tux END OF run BALLAD. 
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&« HENRY Percy, the ſon of Sir Henry Percy, 
ſlayne at Shreweſbury, and of ELrzaBttH, the 
daughter of the Erle of Marche, after the death of 
his Father and Grauntſyre, was exiled into Scot- 
land“ in the time of king Henry the Fourth: but 
in the time of king Henry the Fifth, by the labour 
of Jollaxxx the countes of Weſtmerland, (whoſe 
Daughter AlL LANoR he had wedded in coming into 
England,) he recovered the King's grace, and the 
countye of Northumberland, ſo was the ſecond Erle 
of Northumberland. 


« And of this Alianor his wife, he begate IX 
Sonnes, and III Daughters, whoſe names be Jo- 
HA NE, that is buried at Whytbye: THoxtAs, lord 
Egremont : KA TAN TNA Gray of Rythyn : Sir 
Rarrx Percy: WILLIau Percy, a Byſhopp: 
| Ricnard Pracy: Jon, that dyed wrraovr 
Issun: (another Jonx, called by Vincent Jo- 
hannes Percy ſenior de Warkworth' :) Steen 
Perc, Clerk :  Hexxr that dyed wrrhour ISSUE 
ANNE——:” (beſides the eldeſt ſon and fuceelſoe 
here nd, becauſe he comes in below, viz.) 


« Henzy Percy, the third Erle of Northumberland. 
Vid. Harl. MSS.No692.(26.)intheBritiſh Muſeum. 


i. e. remained an Exile in Scotland during the Reign of 
bing Henry IV. In Scotia exnlatit tempore Heuri. i Regis quarts 
Lat, MS. pencs Due. North, 


+} Sce his Great Baronzg. No. 20. in the Heralds Oſſice. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


T will perhaps gratify the curious Rexder to be 
informed, that from a word or two formerly 
legible over one of the Chapel Doors, it is believed 
that the Text there inſcribed was that Latin verſe 
of the Pfalmiſt, * which is in our Tranſlation, * 


My Trars HAVE BEEN MY MEAT 
Day AND NiGuT. 


* 


It is alſo certain that the memory of the firſt Her- 
mit was held in ſuch regard and veneration by the 
Percy Family; that they afterwards maintained a 
Chantry Prieſt, to reſide in the Hermitage, and 
celebrate Maſs in the Chapel: Whoſe allowance, 
uncommonly liberal and munificent, was conti- 
nued down to the Diſſolution of the Monaſteries; 
and then the whole Salary, together with tbe Her- 
mitage and all its dependencies, reverted back to 
the Family, having never been endowed in mort- 
main. On this account we have no Record, which 
fixes the date of the Foundation, or gives any par- 
ticular account of the firſt Hermit; but the fol- 
lowing Inſtrument will ſhew the liberal Exhibition 
afforded to his Sueceſſors. It is the Patent 

ted to the laſt Hermit in 1532, and is copied from 
an ancient MS. book of Grants, &c. of the VIth 
Earl of N 6 in the VIIIths 
time +. | 


Pal. ii. 3, + Clafled, E, I, No, 1, penes Duc, 
cn SIR 
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Sin Groger LANCASTRE PATENT OF XX 
MrRKs BY YERE. 


« HENRY Earl of Northumberland, &c. Knows 
vou that I the ſaid Erle, in conſideration of the di- 
hgent and thankfull ſervice, that my wellbeloved 
Chaplen fir George Lancaftre hath done unto me 
the ſaid Erle, and alſo for the goode and vertus 
diſpoſition that I do perceive in him : And for that 
he ſhall have in his daily recommendation and 
praiers the good eſtate of all ſuche noble Blode 
and other Perſonages, as be now levynge; And 
the Soules of ſuch noble Blode as be departed to 
the mercy of God owte of this preſent lyve, Whos 
Names are conteyned and wrettyn in a Table up- 
on perchment figned with thande of me the faid 
Erle, and delivered to the cuſtodie. and keapynge 
of the ſaid fir George Lancaſtre : And further, 
that he ſhall kepe and faye his devyn ſervice in 
celebratyng and doynge Maſſe of R. quien every 
weke accordinge as it is written and ſet furth in 
faide Table: Have geven and graunted, and by 
theſe preſentes do gyve and graunte unto the ſaid 
ſir George, myn Armytage belded in a Rock of 
ſtone within my Parke of WarkworTH in the 
County of Northumberland in the honour of the 
bleſſed Trynete, With a yerly Stipende of twenty 
Merks by yer *, from the feeſt of ſeint Michel! 
tharchaungell laſt paſt afore the date herof yerly 
durying the naturall lyve of the ſaid fir George: 
AND alſo I the ſaid Erle have geven and graunted, 
and by theſe Preſents do gyve and graunte unto 
the ſaid fir George Lancaltre, the occupation of 


This would be equal to ( too per annum now, See the 
Chronicon Pretioſum, 
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one little Gresground of myn called Cony-garth 
nygh adjoynynge the ſaid Harmytage, only to his 
only uſe and proutit wynter and ſummer durynge 
the faid terme; Its Garden and Orteyarde be- 
longyng the faid Armytage; IE Gate and 
Paſture of Twelf Kye and a Bull, with their Calves 
ſucking z AxDp two Horſes goying and beyng with- 
in my taid Parke of Warkworth wynter and ſo- 
mer; Ox Draught of Fiſſhe every Sondaie in the 
, yere to be drawnen forenenſt“ the ſaid Armytage, 
called The Trynete Draught; AnD Twenty Lods 
of Fyrewode to be taken of my Woods called Shil- 
botcil Wode, duryng the ſaid term. The ſaid 
Stipend of xx Merks by yer to be taken and per- 
ceived yerly of the rent and ferme of my Fiſſhyng 
of Warkworth, by thands of the Fermour or Fer- 
mours of the fame for the tyme beynge yerly at 
the times ther uſed and accuſtomed 
evyn Portions. Ix wytneſs | 
whereot to thes my Letters Allowe in recompence 
Patentes I the faid Erle herof yerly x f. 
have ſet the Seale of myn Richerd Ryche. 
Armes: YEveNn undre m 
Signet at my Caſtell of Warkworth, the third 
daye of December, in the xxiiith Yer of the 
Reigne of our Sovereyn Lord kyng Henry the 
eight.“ 
On the Diſſolution of the Monaſteries, the 
above Patent was produced before the Court of 
Augmentation in Michaelmas- Term, 20 Oct. A. 
29. Hen. VIII. when the ſame was allowed by 


+ i» e. Going, fromthe verb, To Gae. 


Or fore- anenſt; i. e. oppoſite, + Sic MS. f So the MS. 
The above Sir Richard Rych was Chancellor of the Augmen- 
tation at the Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries. 
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the Chancellor and Counſel of the ſaid Conrt, 
and all the profits confirmed to the incumbent fir 
George Lancaſter ; excepting that in compenſati- 
on for the annual Stipend of Twenty Maris, he 
was to receive a Stipend of Ten Marks, and to 
have a free Chapel called the Rood Chapel, and 
the Hoſpital of St: Leonard, within the Barony of 
Wigdon, in the County of Cumberland. 

After the peruſal of the above PaTexT it will 
perhaps be needleſs to caution the Reader againſt 
a Miſtake, ſome have fallen into; of confounding 
this Hermitage NAR Warkworth, with a Chan- 
try founded wiring the town itſelf, by Nicholas 
de Farnham, biſhop of Durham, in the reign of 
Henry III. who appropriated the Church of 
Braneſton for the maintenance there of two Bene- 
dictine Monks from Durham *. That ſmall mon- 
aſtic foundation is indeed called a CELL by biſhop 
Tanner +: but he muſt be very ignorant, who . 
ſuppoſes that by the word CELL is neceſſarily to be 
underſtood a Hermitage; whereas it was common- 
ly applied to any ſmall conventual eſtabliſtunent, 
which was dependant on anòther. 

As for the Chapel belonging to this Endowment. 
of biſhop Paraham, it is mentioned as in ruins in 
{everal old Surveys of queen Elizabeth's time; and 
its ſcite, not far from Warkworth Church, is {till 
remembered. But that there was never more than - 
ONE Prieſt maintained, at one and the ſame time, 
within the HrxrmTace, is plainly proved (if any 
further proof be wanting) by the following Extract 
from a Survey of Warkworth, made in the Year. 
I 567 » | viz. 


Ang. Sacr. p. 738. + Not Mon.. 396. 4 By George 
Clarkſon, M3. penes Duc. North. 
G 5 « Ther 
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te Ther is in the Parke (ſc. of Warkworth) alſo 


one Howſe hewyn within one Cragge, which is 
called the Harmitage Chapel : In the ſame ther 
haith bene one Preaſt keaped which did ſuch 
godlye ſervices as that tyme was uſed and celebra- 
ted. The Manſion Howſe (ſc. the ſmall building 
adjoining to the Cragg) ys nowe in decaye : The 
Cloſes that apperteined to the ſaid Chantrie ys oc- 
cupied to his Lordſhip's uſe.” 


THE END. 


Six ELDRED or THz BOWER, 


AND THE 
BLEEDING ROCK, 


TWO LEGENDARY TALES, 


By Miss HANNAH MORE. 
— CT 
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Of them who, wrapt in Earth fo cold, 
No more the ſmiling day ſhall view, 
Shou'd many a tender tale be told, 
For many a tender thought is due. 
|  LANGHORNS.. 
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T O 
DAVID GARRICK, ESG 
8 I R, 


IT is ſcarcely poſſible that any one ſhould 
entertain a more humble opinion of the 
following little Production, than ſhe who 
preſents it to you. It is a trifle which, 
ſhe confeſſes, has but a very ſlender claim 
to your protection; but the conſiders 
that your Name will he an ornament to 
her Book, as your Friead{hip has been 
an honour to its Author. 


Where merit is inconteſtible, and cha- 
raters are decided by the concurring 
ſuffrage of mankind, praiſe becomes al- 
moſt impertinent. It is abſurd to be in- 
duſtrious in proving truths ſo ſelf-evi- 
dent, that no one ever thought of con- 
troverting them. 


I may be accuſed of advanting a ſtart- 
ling propoſition, when I declare that you 
are an enemy to the Muſes; but if it 
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be allowed that deſcription and inven- 
tion are the very ſoul of Poetry I ſhall 
be juſtified by the world in general, 
who conſtantly behold you diſplaying 
talents which cannot be deſcribed, and 
_ exhibiting excellences which leave no- 
thing to be imagined. 

Whatever. reaſon I may find to regret 
my having ventured theſe little Poems 
into the world, I ſhall at leaſt have no 
common pleaſure in recollecting one cir- 
cumſtance attending them, ſince they 
furniſh me with an occaſion of aſſuring 
you with what eſteem and admiration 

Iam, SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, 


and very humble Servant, 
HANNAH MORE. 


5 BRAIS TO, 
Dec. 14, 1775 


Six ELDRED or Tus BOWER, - 
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LEGENDARY TALE. 
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O noftra Vita. ch'e ſi bella in viſta ! 

Com” perde agevolmente in un momento, 

Duel. chen molt' anni @ grand fenar acquiſta 
PETRARCA 


* 


THrrRE was a young and valiant Knight, 
Sik ELDRED was his name, 


And never did a worthier wight 
The rank of knighthood claim. 


Where gliding Tay her ſtream ſends forth, 
To feed the neighbouring wood, 
The ancient glory of the North, 
SR ELDRED's caſtle ſtood. 


The youth was rich as youth might be 
In patrimonial dower 
And many a noble ſeat had he 
Atchieved, in hall, and bower. 
| | He 


1 
He did not think, as ſome have thought, 


Whom honour never crown d, 
The fame a father dearly bought, 
Could make the ſon renown'd. 


He better thought, a nobler ſire, 
Who gallant deeds had done, 
To deeds of hardihood ſhou'd fire 

A brave and gallant ſon. 


The faireſt anceſtry on earth 
Without deſert is poor ; 

And every deed of lofty worth 
Is but a claim for-more. 


Sis ELDRED's heart was good and kind, 
Alive to Pity's call; 


A crowd of virtues grac'd his is mind, 
He lov'd, and felt for all. 


When merit raiſed the ſufferer's name, 
He ſhower'd his bounty hen; 

And thoſe who could not prove that claim, 
He ſuccour'd ftill as #ze7. 

But ſacred truth the Muſe compels 
His errors to impart z 


And yet the Muſe reluctant tells 
The fault of ELpxev's heart. 


Tho' kind and gentle as the dove, — 
As free from guilt aud 1 
And mild, and ſoft as infant love 

The feelings of his heart, f 
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Yet if the paſſions ſtorm'd his ſon 
By jealouſy led on; 

The whirlwind rage diſdained controul, 

And bore his virtues down. 


Not Thule's waves ſo wildly break 
 'Todrown the northern ſhore ; 
Nor Etna's entrails fiercer ſhake ; 
Or Scythia's tempeſts rar. 


As when on ſummer's ſweeteſt day, 
To fan the fragrant morn, 

The ſighing breezes ſoftly ſtray 
O'er fields of ripen'd corn; 


Sudden the lightning's blaſt deſcends, | 
Deforms the ravag d fields; 


At once the various ruin blends, 
And all reſiſtleſs yields. 


But when, to clear his ſtormy breaſt, 
The ſun of reaſon ſhone, 

And ebbing paſſions ſunk to reſt, 
And ſhew'd what rage had done; 
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O then what anguiſh he betray'd ! 
His ſhame how deep, how true ! 

He view'd the waſte his rage had made, 
And ſhudder'd at the view. 


The meek-ey'd dawn, in ſaffron robe, 
Proclaim'd the opening day. 

Up roſe the ſun to gild the globe, 
And hail the new-born May 
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The birds their vernal notes repeat, 
And glad the thick'ning grove, 
And feather'd partners fondly greet 

With inany a ſong of love; 


When pious EI DRERD walk'd abroad 


His morning vows to pay, 
And hail the univerſal Lord 


Who gave the goodly day.. 


That done—he left his woodland glade, 
And journey'd far away : 

He lov'd to court the ſtranger ſhade, 
And thro” the lone vale ſtray. 


Witkin the boſom of a wood, 
By circling hills embrac'd, 

A little, modeſt manſion ſtood, 
Built by the hand of taſte. 


While many a prouder caſtle fell, 
This ſafely did endure ; 

The houſe where guardian. virtues dwell 

Is facred, and ſecure. | 


Of Eglantine an humble fence 
Around the manſion ſtood, 

Which charm'd at once the raviſh'd ſenſe, 

And ſcreen'd an infant wood. | 

The wood receiv'd an added grace, 
As pleas'd it bent to look, 

And view'd its ever verdant face 
Reflected in a brook. 
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The ſmallneſs of the ſtream did well 
The maſter's fortune's ſhew ; 

But little ſtreams may ſerve to tell 
From what a ſource they flow. 


This manſion own'd an aged Knight, 
And ſuch a man was he, 

As heaven juſt ſhews to human ſight 
To tell what man ſhou'd be. 


His youth in many a well fought field 
Was train'd betimes to war ; 
His boſom like a well worn ſhield, 


Was grac'd with many a ſcar. 


The vigour of a green old age 
His reverend form did bear; 

And yet, alas! the warrior ſage 
Had drain'd the dregs of care: 


And ſorrow more than age can break, 
And wound its hapleſs prey; 

"Twas ſorrow furrow'd his firm cheek, 
And turn'd his bright locks gray. 


One darling daughter ſooth'd his cares, 
A young and beauteous dame; 

Sole comfort of his failing years, 
And Bix THA was her name. 


Her heart a little ſacred ſhrine, 
Where all the Virtues meet; 
And holy Hope, and Faith divine, 

Had claim'd it for their ſeat. 


She 
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She rear'd a fair and fragrant bower 
Of wild and ruſtic taſte, 
And there ſhe ſcreen'd each fav'rite flower 
From every ruder blaſt. | 


And not a ſhrub or plant was there 
But did ſome moral yield; 

For wiſdom, by a father's care. 
Was found in every field. 


The trees whoſe foliage fell away, 
And with the ſummer died, 

He thought an image of decay 
Might lecture human pride. 


While fair, perennial greens that ſtood, 
And brav'd the wintry blaſt, 

As types of the fair mind he viewed 
Which ſhall for ever laſt. 


He taught her that the gaudieſt flowers 
Were ſeldom fragrant found, | 

But waſted foon their little powers, 
Lay uſeleſs on the ground. 


While the ſweet ſcented roſe ſhall laſt, 
And boaſt its fragrant power, 
When life's imperfect day is paſt, 

And beauty's ſhorter hour. 


And here the virgin lov'd to lead 

Her inoffenſive day, 
And here ſhe oft retir'd to read, 
And oft retir'd to pray. 23 
ny Embower'd 
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Embower'd ſhe grac'd the woodland ſhades, 
From courts and cities far, 
The pride of Caledonian maids, 

The peerleſs northern ſtar. 


As ſhines that bright and blazing ſtar, 
The glory of the night, 

When ſailing thro' the cloudleſs air, 
She ſheds her filver light. 


80 Bix THA ſhone ! But when ſhe ſpoke 
The Muſe herſelf was heard, 

As on the raviſh'd air ſhe broke, 
And thus her prayer preferr'd. 


« O bleſs thy BI R THA, Power Supreme, 
« In whom I live and move, 

« And bleſs me moſt by bleſſing him 
« Whom more than life I love.” 


| She ſtarts to hear a ſtranger's voice, 
And with a modeſt grace 

She lifts her meek eye in ſurprize, 
And ſees a ſtranger's face. 

The ſtranger loſt in tranſport ſtood, 

| Bereft of voice and power, | 

While ſhe with equal wonder view'd 
Sis ELDRED OF THE BowER. 


The virgin bluſh which ſpreads her cheek, 
With Nature's pureſt dye, | 

And all thoſe dazzling beams which break, 
Like morning from her eye. 
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He view'd them all, and as he view'd 
Drank deeply of delight; 

And till his raptur'd eye purſued, 
And feaſted on the ſight. 


With filent wonder long they gaz'd, 
And neither filence broke ; 

At length the ſmother'd paſſion blaz'd, 
Enamour'd ELDRED ſpoke : 


« © ſacred Virtue, heavenly power! 
4 Thy wondrous force I feel; 

« I gaze, I tremble, I adore, 
« Yet die my love to tell. 


« My ſcorn has oft the dart repell'd 
«& Which guileful beauty threw, 

« But goodneſs heard, and grace beheld, 
« Muſt every heart ſubdue.” 


Quick on the ground her eyes were caſt, 
And now as quickly rais'd : 

Her father haply that way paſt, 
On whom ſhe trembling gaz'd. 


Good ARDOLPH's eye his BIN THA meets 
With glances of delight ; 

And thus with courteous ſpeech he greets 
The young and graceful Knight ; 
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& O gallant Youth, whoe'er thou art, 
Thou art welcome to this place; 

« There's ſomething riſes at my heart, 
« Which ſays I've ſeen that face.” 


« Thou generous Knight,” the youth rejoin'd, 
&« 'Tho' little known to fame, 

&« I truſt I bear a grateful mind— 
« Sir ELDRED is my name. 


& Sir ELDRED ?”—ARrDOLPH loud exclaim'd, 
«© Renowned for worth and power? 

« For valour and for virtue fam'd, 
&« SIR ELDRED OF THE BOWER ? 


«© Now make me grateful, righteous Heaven, 
« As thou art good to me, 

« Since to my aged eyes tis given 
« Sir ELDRED's ſon to ſee ! 


Then ARrDoLPH caught him by the hand, 
And gaz'd upon his face, 

And to his aged boſom ſtrain'd, 
With many a kind embrace. 


Again he view'd him o'er and o'er, 
And doubted ſtill the truth, 

And aſked what he had aſk'd before, 
Then thus addreſt the youth: 


And with them many a chearful duy 
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« Come now beneath my roof I pray, 
« Some needful reſt to take, 

« And with us many a chearful day 
« Thy friendly ſojourn make.” 


He enter'd at the gate ſtraitway 
Some needful reſt to take, 


Did friendly ſojourn make. 


Tux END OF THE Fiss r Paxr. 


SIX ELDRED or TE BOWER, 
A 


LEGENDARY TALE. 


PanT II. 


ON c t—'twas on a ſummer's walk, 
'The gaudy day was fled ; 

They cheated Time with chearful talk, 
When thus Sir ARDOLPH ſaid: 


« Thy father was the firmeſt friend 
That e' er my being bleſt? 

« And every virtue Heaven could ſend, 
« Faſt bound him to my breaſt. 


« Together did we learn to bear 

„The caſque and ample ſhield ; 

« Together learn'd in many a war, 
« The deathful ſpear to wield. 


« To make our union ſtill more dear, 
«© We both were doom'd to prove 

« What is moſt ſweet and moſt ſevere 
In heart diſſolving love. 
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„ The daughter of a neighbouring Knight 
« Did my fond heart engage; 

« And ne'er did Heaven the virtues write 
« Upon a fairer page. 


« His boſom felt an equal wound, 
«© Nor ſighed we long in vain: _ 
« One ſummer's ſun beheld us bound 
« In Hymen's holy chain. | 


Thou waſt Sir EI DREV only child, 
„Thy father's darling joy; 
« On me a lovely daughter imil'd ; 
« On me a blooming boy. 


4 But man has woes, has clouds of care, 
<< That dim his ſtar of life 

« My arms receiv'd the little pair, 
The earth's cold breaſt my wife. 


« Forgive, thou gentle Knight, forgive, 
„ Fond fooliſh tears will flow; 
« One day like mine thy heart may prieve, 
« And mourn its lot of woe. 


« But grant, kind Heaven! thou ne'er may'ſt know 
« The pangs I now impart; 

« Nor ever feel the deadly blow 
That rives a huſband's heart. 


« Beſide the blooming banks of 7. ay, 
« My angel's aſhes ſleep; 
«© And wherefore ſhould her AkpoLen 9 
« Except to watch and weep ? 
| ] bore 
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& I bore my beauteous babes away 
« With many a guſhing tear, 

« left the blooming banks of Tay, 
« And brought my darlings here. 


« I watch'd my little houſhold cares, 
« And form'd their growing youth; 
&« And fondly train'd their infant ycars _ 
« To love and cheriſh truth.” 


« Thy blooming Bix THA here I ſee,” 

Sir ELDpred ſtrait rejoin'd ; 

« But why the ſon is not with thee, 
« Reſolve my doubting mind.” 


When Bin THA did the queſtion hear, 
She ſigh'd but could not ſpeak ; 

And many a ſoft and ſilent tear, 
Stray'd down her damaſk cheek. 


Then paſs'd o'er good Sir ArDoLPen's face, 
A caſt of deadly pale; 

But ſoon compos'd, with manly grace 
He thus rencw'd his tale: | 


« For him my heart too much has bled, 
« For him, my darling fon, 

« Has forrow preſt my hoary head ; 
« But Heaven's high will be done ; 


« Scarce eighteen winters had revolv'd, 
« 'To crown the circling year, 
« Before my valiant boy reſolv'd 


_ « The warrior's lance to bear. 
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Too high I priz'd my native land, 
C Too dear his fame I held, 


T* oppoſe a parent's ſtern command, 
« And keep him from the field. 


He left me—left his ſiſter too, 

« Yet tears bedew'd his face 
What could a fecble old man do ? — 
« He burit from my embrace, 


O think of glory, fatal flame ? 

« O laurels dearly bought? 

Yet ſweet is death when earn'd with fame 
« So virtuous Ep thought. 


Full manfully the brave boy ſtrove, 


« 'Tho' prefling ranks oppoſe ; 
But weak the ſtrongeſt arm muſt prove 
« Againſt an hoſt of foes. 


A deadly wound my ſc-1 receives, 

« A ſpear aſſails his fide: 

Grief does not kill—for ARDoLPH lives 
« Jo tell that Epwy died. 


His long lov'd mother died again 
« In Epwy's parting groan ; 
I wept for her, yet wept in vain— 


« I wept for both in one. 
ende 


I would have died - I ſought to die: 

« Put Heaven reſtrained the thought, 

And to my paſhon-clouded eye 

« My helpleſs BIR THA brought. 

« When 
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« When lo! array'd inrobes of light, 
« A nymph celeſtial came; 

cc She clear'd the miſts that dimm'd my fight— 
RELIGION was her name. 


« She prov'd the chaſtiſement divine, 
c And bade me kiſs the rod; 

« She taught this rebel heart of mine 
« Submiſſion to its God. 


« RELIGION taught me to ſuſtain 
« What nature bade me feel; 
« And piety reliev d the pain 
C Which time can never heal. 


He ceas'd—with ſorrow and delight 
The tale Sir ELDRED hears, 
Then weeping cries “ Thou noble Knight, 
% For thanks accept my tears. 


« O ARDOLPH, might I dare aſpire 
« To claim fo bright a boon; 

« Good old Sir EL DRED was my fire— 
« And thou haſt loſt a ſon. 


ce And tho' I want a worthier plea 
« To urge ſo dear a cauſe; 
„ Yet, let me to thy boſom be 
« What once thy Epwy was. 


« My trembling tongue its aid denies ; 
« For thou may'ft diſapprove 
« Then read it in my ardent eyes, 
„Oh! read the tale of love. 
H 3 cc Thy 
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„ Thy beauteous BixTHa |” —<« Gracious Power, 
« How could I Cer repine,” 
Cries ARDOLPH,  « ſince I ſee this hour? 
cc Yes——BirTHA ſhall be thine.” 


A little tranſient gleam of red 
Shot faintly o'er her face, 


And every trembling feature ſpread 
With ſweet diſordered grace. 


The tender father kindly ſmil'd 
With fulneſs of content, 

And fondly eyed his darling child, 
Who, baſhful, bluſh'd conſent. 


O then to paint the vaſt delight Doty 
That fill'd Sir ELDRED's heart, 5 
To tell the tranſports of the Knight, [ 
Wou'd mock the Muſe's art. 


But every kind and gracious ſoul, 
Where gentle paſſions dwell, 

Will better far conceive the whole, 

Than any Muſe can tell. 


The more the Knight his BIN T4 knew, 
The more he priz'd the maid ; 

Some worth each day produc'd to view, 
Some grace each hour betray'd. 


The virgin too was fond to charm 
The dear accomplith'd Youth ; 
His ſingle breaſt ſhe ſtrove to warm, 

And crown'd with love his truth. | 
Unlike 
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Unlike the dames of modern days, 
Who general homage claim, 
Who court the univerſal gazc, 
And pant for public fame. 
Then Beauty but on merit ſmil'd, 
Nor were her chaſte ſmiles ſold ; 
No venal father gave his child 
For grandeur or for gold. 


The ardour of young ErDRED's flame 
But ill cou'd brook delay, 

And oft he preſs'd the maid to name 
A ſpeedy nuptial day. 


The fond impatience of his breaſt 
*I'was all in vain to hide, 
But ſhe his eager ſuit repreſt 
With modeſt maiden pride. 
When oft Sir ELpreD preis'd4 the day 
Which was to crown her truth, 
The thoughtful Sire would ſigh, and ſay, 
&« O happy ſtate of youth | 
cc Tt little recks the woes which wait 
« To ſcare its dreams of joy, 
« Nor thinks to-morrow's alter'd fate 
« May all thoſe dreams deſtroy. 


« And tho' the flatterer, Hope, deceives,, 


« And painted proipects ſhews ; 
« Yet man ſtill cheated, ſtill believes 
Till death the bright ſcene cloſe. 
=4 
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« So look'd my bride, ſo ſweetly mild, 
« On me her beauty's ſlave : 


6 But whilſt ſhe look'd, and whilſt ſhe ſmil'd, 
« She ſunk into the grave. 


« Yet, O forgive an old man's care, 
4 Forgive a father's zeal : 
« Who fondly loves muſt greatly fear, 
« Who fears muſt greatly feel. 


« Once more in ſoft and ſacred bands 
« Shall Love and Hymen meet; 

« To-morrow ſhall unite your hands, 
« And be your bliſs complete !” 


The riſing ſun inflam'd the ſky, 
The golden orient bluſh'd, 

But BIRTHA“s cheeks a ſweeter die, 
A brighter crimſon fluſh'd. 


The Prieſt, in milk-white veſtments clad, 
Perform'd the myſtic rite: 

Love lit the hallow'd torch that led 
To Hymen's chaſte delight. 


How feeble language were to ſpeak 

T b' immeaſurable joy 

That fir'd Sir ELprev's ardent check, 
And triumph'd in his eye! 

Sir ArDOLPH's pleaſure ſtood confeſt, 
A pleaſure all his own; 

The guarded rapture of a breaſt 

Which many a grief had known. 


*T was 
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Tas ſuch a ſober ſenſe of joy 
As Angels well might keep; 

A joy chaſtis'd by piety, 
A joy prepar'd to weep. 

To recollect her ſcatter'd thought, 
And ſhun the noon-tide hour, 

The lovely bride in ſecret ſought 
The coolneſs of her bower. 


Long ſhe remain'd——th' enamour d Knight, 
Impatient at her ſtay, 

And all unfit to taſte delight 
When BikTiHA was away, 


Betakes him to the ſecret Bower ; 
His footſteps ſoftly move; 

Impell'd by every tender power, 
He ſteals upon his love. 


O horror ! horror! blaſting ſight ! 
He ſees his BrxTHA's charms, 

Reclin'd with melting fond delight,. 
Within a.ſtranger's arms. 


Wild frenzy fires his frantic hand, 
Diſtracted at the fight, 

He flies to where the lovers ſtand, 
And ſtabs the ſtranger Knight. 

« Die, traitor, die, thy guilty flames 
« Demand th' avenging fteel”—. 

te It is my brother, ſhe exclaims, 
« 'Tis Epwy—Oh farewell!“ 
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An aged peaſant, Epwr's guide, 


| he good old An porn ſought; 
He told him that his boſom's pride, 
His Epwr, he had brought. 


O how the father's feelings melt 
How faint and how revive ! 

Juſt fo the Hebrew Patriarch felt, 
Jo find his ſon alive. 


« Let me behold my darling's face, 
« And bleſs him ere I die 

Then with a ſwift and vigorous pace, 
He to the Bower did hie. 


O ſad reverſe - ſunk on the ground 
His ſlaughter'd ſon he view'd, 


And dying BNTHA cloſe he found 
In brother's blood imbru'd. 


Cold, ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, ELDRED near 
Gaz'd on the deed he'd done ; 

Like the blank ſtatue of Deſpair, 
Or Madneſs grav'd in ſtone. 


| The father ſaw—ſo Jepthah ſtood, 


So turn'd his woe-fraught eye, 
When the dear, deſtin'd child he view'd, 
His zeal had doom'd to die. 


He look'd the woe he could not ſpeak, 
And on the pale corſe preſt 
His wan, diſcolour'd, dying cheek, 
And filent ſunk to reſt. _ | 
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Then BIR THA faintly rais'd her eye, 

Which long had ceas'd to ſtræam, 

On ELDpkeD fix'd with many a ſigh 
Its dim, departing beam. 


The cold, cold dews of haſtening death 
Upon her pale face ſtand ; 

And quick and ſhort her failing breath, 
And tremulous her hand. 


The cold, cold dews of haſtening death, 
The dim departing eye, 

The quivering hand, the ſhort quick breath 
He view'd—and did not die. 


He ſaw her ſpirit mount in air, 
Its kindred ſkies to ſeek ! 

His heart its anguiſh could not bear, 
And yet it would not break. 


The mournful Muſe forbears to tell 
How wretched ErpreD died : 
She draws the Grecian * Painter's veil,. 

The vaſt diſtreſs to hide. 


Yet Heaven's decrees are juſt and wiſe, 
And man is born to bear, 
Joy is the portion of the ſkies, 


Beneath. them, all is care. 

In the celebrated Picture of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Timanthes having exhauſted every image of grief in the by- 
ſtanders, threw a veil over the face of the father, whoſe ſor- 
row he was utterly unable to expreſs. Prix. Book xxzv.. 


THE END. 
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— The annual wound allur'd 

The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, 

in amorous ditties all a ſummer's day; 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the ſea ſuppos'd with blood 


Of Thammux yearly wounded. Mir row. 
Y WHERE beauteous Belmont rears its modeſt brow, 
7 To view Sabrina's ſilver waves below, 


Liv'd LinDamiR4; fair as Beauty's Queen, 
I be ſame ſweet form, the ſame enchanting mein, 
L With all that ſofter elegance of mind 
By genius heighten'd, and by taſte refin'd. 

Vet early was ſhe doom'd. the child of care, 

For love, ill-fated love ſubdu'd the fair. 

Ah ! what avails each captivating grace, 

The form enchanting, or the finiſh'd face; 

Or what each beauty on the heaven-born mind, 
The ſoul ſuperior or the taſte refin'd ? 
Beauty but ſerves deſtruction to inſure, 
And ſenſe, to feel the pang it cannot cure, 


Each 
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Each neighb'ring youth aſpir'd to gain her hand, 
And many a-ſuitor came from many a land, 


But all in vain each neighb'ring youth aſpir'd, 


And diſtant ſuitors all in vain admir'd, 

Averſe to hear, yet fearful to offend, 

The lover ſhe refus'd ſhe made a friend: 

Her meek rejection wore ſo mild a face, 

More like acceptance ſeem'd it than diſgrace) 


Young PoLyDoRE, the pride of rural ſwains, 
Was wont to viſit Bel/mon?'s blooming plains, 
Who has not heard how-Polydore cou'd throw 
Th' unerring dart to wound the flying doe? 


How leave the ſwifteſt at the race behind, 


How mount the courſer, and outſtrip the wind ? 
With welting ſweetneſs, or with magic fire; 
Breathe the ſoft flute, or ſtrike the louder lyre ? 
From that fam'd lyre no vulgar muſic ſprung, 
The Graces tun'd it and Apollo ſtrung. 


Apollo too was once a ſhepherd ſwain, 
And fed the flock, and grac'd the ruſtic plain, 
He taught what charms to rural life belong, 
The ſocial ſweetneſs, and the ſylvan ſong : 
He taught fair Wiſdom in her groye to wooe, | 
Her joys how precious and her wants how few ! 


The ſavage herds in mute attention ſtood, 
And raviſh'd Echo fill'd the vocal wood; 
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The ſacred Siſters, ſtooping from their ſphere, 
Forgot their golden harps, intent to hear, 

Till Heaven the ſcene ſurvey'd with jealous eyes, 
And Jove in envy, call'd him to the ſkies. 


- 


Young Polydore was rich in large domains, 
In ſmiling paſtures, and in flowery plains : 
With theſe he boaſted each exterior charm, 
To win the prudent, and the cold to warm 
To act the tenderneſs he never felt, | 
In ſorrow ſoften, and in anguiſh melt. 
The ſigh elaborate, the fraudful tear, 
The joy diſſembled, and the well-feign'd fear, 
- All theſe were his ; and his the treacherous art 
That ſteals the guileleſs and unpractis'd heart. 


Too ſoon he heard of Lindamira's fame, 

Twas each enamour'd Shepherd's fav'rite theme: 

Return'd the riſing and the ſetting ſun, 

The Shepherd's fav'rite theme was never done. 

They prais'd her wit, her worth, her ſhape, her 
air 


And even inferior beauties thought her fair. 


Such ſweet perfection all his wonder mov'd ; X 
He ſaw, admir'd, nay, fancied that he lov'd : 
But Polydore no real paſſion knew, | 
Loft to all truth in feigning to be true, 

No ſenſe of tendernefs could warm a heart, 
Too proud to feel, too ſelfiſh to impart. 


Cold 


* 


* 
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Cold as the ſnows of Rhoedape deſcend, 
And with the chilling waves of Hebrus blend; 
So cold the breaſt where Vanity prefides, 
And mean ſelf- love the boſom-feelings guides. 


Too well he knew to make his conqueſt ſure, 
With her ſoft heart, yet keep his own ſecure. 
So oft he told the well-imagin'd tale, 
So oft he ſwore—how ſhould he not prevail? 
Too unſuſpecting not to be deceiv'd, 
The well-imagined tale the nymph believ'd ; 
She lov'd the youth, ſhe thought herſelf belov'd, 
Nor bluſh'd to praiſe whom every maid approv'd. 
Alas ! that youth from Lindamira far 
For newer conqueſts wages cruel war ; 
With other nymphs on other plains he roams, 
Where injur'd Lindamira never comes ; 
- Lavghs at her eaſy faith, inſults her woe, 
Nor pities tears himſelf had taught to flow. 


And now her eye's ſoft radiance ſeem'd to fail, 
And now the crimſon of her cheek grew pale ; 
The lilly there, in faded beauty, ſhews 
Its ſickly empire o'er the vanquiſh'd roſe. 
Devouring ſorrow marks her for his prey, 

And flow and certain mines his filent way. 

Yet, as apace her ebbing life declin d, 

Increaſing ſtrength ſuſtain'd her firmer mind. 

« O had my heart been hard as his,” ſhe cried, 
An hapleſs victim thus I had not died: 


If 
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If there be gods, and gods there ſurely are, 
Inſulted virtue doubtleſs is their care. 

Then haſten, righteous Heaven ! my tedious fate, 
Sborten my woes, and end my mortal date: 
Quick let your power transform this failing frame, 
Let me be any thing but what I am | 

And ſince the cruel woes I'm doom'd to feel, 
Proceed, alas! from having lov'd too well; 
Grant me ſome form where love can have no part, 
Nor human weakneſs reach my guarded heart. 
If pity has not left your bleſt abodes, 

Change me to flinty adamant, ye Gods; 

To hardeſt rock, or monumental ſtone, 
Rather than let me know the pangs I've known, 
90 ſhall I thus no farther torments prove, 

Nor taunting rivals ſay, © ſhe died for love. 

For ſure if aught can aggravate our fate, 

'Tis ſcorn, or pity from the breaſt we hate.” 

She ſaid, the Gods accord the ſad requeſt ; 

For when were pious pray'rs in vain addreſt ? 


Now, ſtrange to tell ! if rural folks ſay true, 
To harden'd Rock the ſtiffening damſel grew; 
No more her ſhapeleſs features can be known, 
Stone is her body, and her limbs are ſtone 
The growing rock invades her beauteous face, 
And quickly petrifies each living grace; 

The ſtone her ſtature nor her ſhape retains, 
The nymph is vaniſh'd, but the rock remains. 
Yet wou'd her heart its vital ſpirits keep, 
And ſcorn to mingle with the marble heap. 
When 
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When babbling Fame the fatal tidings bore, 
Grief ſeiz d the ſoul of perjur'd Pelydore ; | 
Deſpair and horror robb'd his ſoul of reſt, 

And deep compunction wrung his tortur'd breaſt, 
Then to the fatal ſpot in haſte he hied, 
And plung'd a deadly poniard in his fide : 
He bent his dying eyes upon the ſtone, 
And, « erg ſweet maid,” he cried, « my parting 
groan.” 
Fainting, the ſteel he 218 p'd, and as he fell, 
The weapon pierc'd the Rock he lov'd ſo well; 
The guiltleſs ſteel affaild the mortal part, 
And ſtab'd the vital, vulnerable heart. 
The life- blood ifluing from the wounded ſtone, 
Blends with the crimfon current of his own, 
And the' revolving ages ſince have paſt, 
The meeting torrents undiminiſh'd laſt 3 
Still guſhes out the fanguine ſtream amain, 
The ſtanding wonder of the ſtranger ſwain. 


Now once a year, ſo ruſtic records tell, 

When o'er the heath reſounds the midnight bell ; 

On eve of Midſummer that foe-to fleep, 

What time young maids their annual vigils keep; 

The * telK tale ſhrub freſh gather'd to declare 
The ſwains who falſe, from thoſe who conſtant are; 

When ghoſts in clanking chains the church-yard 

W ä 
And to the wondering ear of fancy talk: 


8 n r conſulted as oracles by village maids. 
When 
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When the ſcar'd maid ſteals trembling thro' the 
8000 15 | 

To kiſs the tomb of him who died for love; 

When with long watchings, Care, at length op- 
preſt, 

Steals broken pauſes of uncertain reſt ; 

Nay Grief ſhort ſnatches of repoſe can take, 

And nothing but Defþarr is quite awake, 

Then, at that hour, ſo ſtill, ſo full of fear, 

When all things horrible to thought appear, 

Is perjur'd Petydore obſerv'd to rogge 

A ghaſtly ſpectre thro' the gloomy grove ; 

Then to the Rock, the Bleeding Rack repair, 

Where ſadly ſighing, it diſſolves to air. 


Still when the hour of ſolemn rites return, 
The village train in ſad proceſſion mourn 
Pluck every weed which might the ſpot diſgrace, 
And plant the faireſt field flow'rs in thejr place. 
Around no noxious plant, or floweret grows, £ 
But the firſt daffodil, and earlieſt roſe : | | 
The ſnow-drop ſpreads its whiteſt boſom here, | 
And golden cowſlips grace the vernal year; ; 
Here the pale primroſe takes a fairer hue, g 
And every violet boaſts a brighter blue. 
Here builds the woodlark, here the faithful dove 
Laments her loſt, or wooes her living love. 
Secure from harm is every hallowed neſt, 


The ſpot is facred where true lovers reſt. 
* "EW 
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To guard the Rock from each malignant ſprite 
A troop of guardian ſpirits watch by night, 
Aloft in air each takes his little ſtand, 

The neighb' ring hill is hence call'd Fairy Land.“ 


* By contraction Failaud, a hill well known in Somerſet- 
ſhire ; not far from this is The Bleeding Rock, from which con- 
ſtantly iſſues a crimſon current. 


THE END. 


LUCY and COLIN. 


— was written by Thomas Tickel, Eſq; the 
celebrated friend of Mr. Addiſon, and editor of his 
works. He was ſon of a Clergyman in the north of 
England, had his education at Queen's college Oxon, 
was wunder-ſecretary to Mr. Addiſon and Mr. | 
Cragge, when ſucceſſively ſecretaries of ſlate; and |} 
was laſfily (in June 1724) appointed ſecretary to | 
the Lord Fuſtices in Ireland, which place he held 
till his death in 1740. He acquired Mr. Addi- 
' ſon's patronage by a poem in praiſe of the opera of 
Roſamond written while he was at the Univerſity. © 
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Or Leinſter, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 

Nor e'er did Liffey's limpid ſtream 
Refled ſo fair a face, 


Till luckleſs love, and b care, 
Impair'd her roſy hue, 

Her coral lips, and damaſk cheek, 
And eyes of gloſſy blue. 
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Oh ! have you ſeen a lilly pale, 
When beating rains deſcend ? . 


So droop'd the flow conſuming maid ; 
Her life now near its end. 


By Lucy warn'd, of flattering ſwains, 
Take heed, ye eaſy fair: | 


Of vengeance due to broken vows 


Ye perjur'd ſwains beware. 


Three times all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 


And as her window ſhrieking thrice, 


The raven flap'd his wing. 


Too well the love-lorn maiden knew, 
The ſolemn boding ſound ; 

And thus in dying words beſpoke 
The virgins weeping round, 


« J hear a voice, you cannot hear, 
Which ſays I muſt not ſtay : 
I fee a hand, you cannot ſee, 
Which beckons me away. 


« By a falſe heart, and broken vows, 


In early youth I die, 
Am I to blame, becauſe his bride 
Is thrice as rich as I ? 


« Ah 
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« Ah Colin! give her not thy Vows 3 
Vows due to me alone z 

Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiſs, 
Nor think him all thy own. 


To. moraow in the Church to wed, 
Impatient, both prepare; 

But know, fond maid, and know, falle man, 
That Lucy will be there. 


66 Then bear my corſe: ye comrades, bear, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet; 


He in his wedding trim ſo gay, 
I in my winding ſheet. 


Then what were perjur'd Colin's thoughts 
How were thoſe nuptials kept 

The bride-men flock'd round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. 


Confuſion, ſhame, remorſe, deſpair, 

At once his boſom ſwell : 

The damps of death bedew'd his brow, 
He ſhook, he groan'd, he fell. 


From the vaia bride, (ah bride no more) 
The varying crimſon fled, 

When, ſtretch'd before her rival's corſe, 
She ſaw her huſband dead. 
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Then to his Lucy's new-made grave, 
Convey'd by trembling ſwains, 

One mould with her, beneath one ſod, 
For ever now remains. 

Oft at their grave the conſtant hind 
And plighted maid are ſeen ; 

With garlands gay, and true-love knots, 
They deck the facred green. 


But, ſwain forſworn, whoe'er thou art, 
This hallow'd fpot forbear ; 
Remember Colin's dreadful fate, 
And fear to meet him there. 


WILLIAM 


WI. 1 
AN D 
M AR G A R E T. 


By MR. MAL L E T. 


* Ina comedy of Fletcher, called The Knight of 
the burning Peſtle, old Merry-T hought enters re- 
peating the following verſes : 


When it was grown to dark midnight, 
And all were faſt aſleep, 
In came Margaret's grimly ghoſt, 
And ſtood at IWillam's feet. 


This was, probably, the beginning of ſome ballad, 
commonly known, at the time ⁊uben that author 
wrote ; and is all of it, I believe, that is any where 
to be met wwith. Theſe lines, nated of ornament and 
ſimple as they are, flruck my fancy :- and, bringing 
freſb into my mind an unhappy adventure, much 
tal::d of formerly, gave birth to the fœllocuing poem: 
wiich was written many years ago. 
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I 
"Twas at the ſilent, ſolemn hour, 
When night and morning meet ; 
In glided MaxGaktT's grimly ghoft, 
And ſtood at WMLIAu's feet. 


II. 


Her face was like an April morn, 
_ Clad in a wintry cloud: 
And clay-cold was her lilly-hand, 
That held her ſable ſhroud. 


III. 


So ſhall the faireſt face appear, | 
When youth and years are flown: 

Such is the robe that kings muſt wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 


IV. 


Her bloom was like a ſpringing flower, 
That fips the filver dew 
The roſe was budded in her check, 


Juſt opening to the view. 
V. 


But Love, had like the canker-worm, 
Conſum'd her early prime: 


The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek; 
She dy'd before her time. 


VI. Awake 


C090] 
VI. 


Awake! ſhe cri'd, thy true Love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave; 
Now let thy pity hear the maid, 
Thy love refus'd to ſave. 


VII. 
This is the dumb and dreary hour, 
When injur'd ghoſts complain; 


When yawning graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithleſs ſwain. 


VIII. 


Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge and broken oath : 

And give me back my maiden-vow, 
And give me back my troth. 


IX. 
Why did you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe keep? 
Why did you ſwear my eyes were bright, 
Yet leave thoſe eyes to weep ? 


X. 
How could you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forſake ? 


How could you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break ? * 


I 2 | Why 
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XI. 


Why did you ſay my lip was ſweet, 
And made the ſcarlet pale? 

And why did I, young witleſs maid ! 
Believe the flattering tale? 


XII. 


That face, alas! no more is fair; 
Thoſe lips no longer red: 

Dark are my eyes, now clos'd in death, 

And every charm is fled. 


XIII. 
The hungry worm my ſiſter is; 
This winding theet I wear; 
And cold and weary laſts our night, 
Till that laſt morn appear. 


XIV. 


But hark ! the cock has warn'd me hence ; 
A long and late adieu | 

Come, tee, falſe man, how low ſhe lies, 

Who dy'd for love of you. 


. XV. 


Ihe lark ſung loud; the morning ſmil'd, | 
With beams of roſy red : * 
Pale Villiam quak'd in every limb, 
And raving left his bed. 
XVI. He 
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XVI. 
He hy'd him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret's body lay: 
And ſtretch'd him on the green graſs turf, 
That wrap'd her breathleſs clay. 


| XVII. 
And thrice he call'd on Margaret's name, 
And thrice he wept full ſore : 
Then laid his cheek on her cold grave, 
And word ſpoke never more | 


By MR. MALLET. 


On the publication of this ballad, in the year 1760, 
Mr. Mallet ſubjained an atteſtation of the truth of 
the fas related in it, which ave ſhall give the rea- 
der literally 2 | 


Extra? of a letter from the curate of Boxes in 
Yorkſhire, on the ſubjet of the preceding poem, to 
Mr. Capperthwaite at Marrick. 


« Werthy fir, 

« As to the affair mentioned in your; it bap- 

-  pened long e my time. 1 have therefore been 
obliged to confult my clerk, and another perſon in the 

neighbourhood fer the truth of that melancholy event. 

T be hiſtory of it is as follows : | 


« The family-name of the young. man war 
Wrightſon Tr” the ; ro as Raitton. T hey 
were both much of the ſame age ; that is growing up 
to twenty. In their birth was no diſparity ; but in 
fortune, alas! ſbe war his inferior. His father, a 
hard old man, who had by his toil acquired a hand- 
fome competency, expected and required that 4255 
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fhould marry ſuitably. But as amor wincit omnias, 
his heart was unalterably fixed on the pretty young 
creature already named. Their courtſhip, which was: 
all by flealth, unknown to the family, continued about 
a year. When it vas found out, old Wrightſon, 
his wife, and particularly their crooked daughter 
Hannah, flouted at the maiden, and treated her with 
notable contempt : for they held it as a maxim, and a 
. ruſtic one it is, that blood was 3 without” 


gradi. 


« The young lover ſicbened, and took 1 his bed 
about Shrove-T ue/day, and died the Sunday ſeven- 
night after. 


« On the laſt day of his illneſs, he defired to ſee 
his mi 7 e was ctvilly received by the mother, - 
who welcome hen it war too late. But 
her daughter Hannah lay at his back te cut them off 


from all opportunity of exchanging their thoughts. 
« At her return home, on hearing the bell toll out 


fer his departure, ſhe fcrrenked aloud that her heart 
was burſt, and expired ſome moments after. 


« The then curate of * Bowes inſerted it in his 


s regifer, that they both died of love, and were buried 
inthe ſame grave, March 157 1714 


& Jam, | 
&« Dear fir, 
Hure, r. 


* Bowes is a finall village in Yorkſhire, where-in former 
ages the carls of Richmond had a caſtle. It ſtands on 4d N 
edge of that vaſt and mountainous tract, named ks 
neighbouring people Stanemore; — which is alwa ed to 


a * out. ot. Camd; 
t. 
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Fax in the windings of a vale, 

Faſt by a ſheltering wood, 
The fafe retreat of Health and Peace, 
An humble cottage ſtood. 


There beauteous Emma flouriſh'd fair, 
Beneath a mother's eye; 


Whoſe only with on earth was now 
To ſee her bleſt, and die. 


The ſofteſt bluſh that nature ſpreads 
Gave colour to her cheek : 

Such orient colours ſmiles thro? heaven 
When May's ſweet mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 
This charmer of the plains : 

That fun who bids their diamond blaze, 
To paint our lilly deigns. 


Long had ſhe fill'd each youth with love, 
Fach maiden with deſpair; 
And tho! by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair. 


Till Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 
A ſoul that knew no art ; 
And from whoſe eye, ſerenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. | 
A mutual flame was quickly caught; 
Was quickly too reveal'd: 
For neither boſom lodg'd a wiſh, 
That virtue keeps conceald. 
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What happy hours of home: felt bliſs 
Did love on both beſtow ! 


4 But bliſs too mighty long to laſt, 
Where fortune proves a foe. 


His ſiſter, who, like Envy form'd, 
Like her in miſchief joy'd, 

To work them harm, with wicked {kill, 
Each darker art employ'd. 


ſ The father too, a ſordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all- unfeeling as the clod, 


From whence his riches grew. 


Long had he ſeen their ſecret flame, 
And ſeen it long unmov'd : 

Then with a father's frown at laſt 
Had ſternly diſapprov'd. 


In Edwir's gentle heart, a war 
Of different paſſions ſtrove : 
His heart, that durſt not diſobey, 
Yet could not ceaſe to love. 


Deny'd her fight, he oft behind | 
The ſpreading hawthorn crept, 


To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 


*} Oft too on Stanemore's wintry waſte, 
; Beneath the moonlight-ſhade, 
In ſighs to pour his ſoften'd ſoul, 
The midnight-mourner ſtray'd. 
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His cheek, where health with beauty glow'd, 
A deadly pale vfercaft: 
So fades the freſh roſe in its prime, 


Before the northern blaſt, 


The parents now, with late remorſe, 
Hung o'er his dying bed; 

And weary'd heaven with fruitleſs vows, 
And fruitleſs ſorrow ſhed. 


Tir paſt ! he cry'd—but if your ſouls 
Sweet mercy yet can move, 

Let theſe dim eyes once more behold, 
What they muſt ever love ! 


She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch'd, 
And bath'd with many a tear : 

Faſt- falling o'er the primroſe pale, 

So morning-dews appear. 


But oh ! his ſiſter's jealous care 
A cruel ſiſter ſhe ! 
Forbade what Emma came to fay ; 
« My Edwin, live for me.” 
Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs wept 
The church-yard path along, a 
The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream d 
Her lover's funeral ſong. 
Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her ſtartling fancy found 
In every buſh his hovering ſhade, 
His groan in every ſound. 


Alone, 


CF 


Alone, appal'd, thus had the paſt 
The viſionary vale— 


Whin lol the death- bell ſmote her ear, 

ad, ſounding in the gale! 1g 

Jaſt then the reach'd, with trembling ſten, 
Her aged mother's door — 


He's gone ! ſhe cry'd; and J ſhall ſee 
That angel-face no more??D?? 


fer, I fectchis bréaking heart 


ent- high agunſt. m ſide . _ x 
From her white arm down ſunk her "head 3: 1 


She ſhivering Ga, ant died? ones ah 
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Br. DR. GOLDSMITH. 


| „ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
f And guide my lonely way, | 
1 To where yon tapers cheers the wales: 
With hoſpitable ray. 


« For here forlorn and loſt I tread, 
With fainting ſteps and flow ; 
Where wilds immeafurably ſpread, 
Seem lengthening as I go.” 


| « Forbear, my ſon,” the hermit cries, - 
© To tempt the dang'rous gloom ; 
For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
- "To lure thee to thy doom. 


« Here 
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ce Here to the houſeleſs child of want, 
My door is open ſtill; 

And tho' my portion is but ſcant, 
I give it with good will. 


« Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare 
Whate'er my cell beſtows ; 

My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 
My blefling and repoſe. 


tc No flocks that range the valley free, 
To ſlaughter I condemn: 

Taught by that Power that pities me,. 

I learn to pity them: 


« But from the mountain's grafly ſid e 
A guiltleſs feaſt I bringz _ 

A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupply d, 
And water from the ſpring. 


«© Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
For earth-born cares are wrong: 
Man wants but little here below, 


Nor wants that little long.” 


Soft as the dew from heav'n deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell: 
© The modeſt ſtranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 


Far 
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Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay 


A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
And ſtrangers led aſtray. 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a maſter's care ; 
The wicket op'ning with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now when buſy crowds retire 
To take their evening reſt, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheer'd his penſive gueſt ; 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gayly preſt, and ſmil'd, ; 

And ſkill'd in legendary lore, 
The ling'ring hour beguil'd. 


Around in ſympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten cries ; 
The cricket chirups in the hearth ; 


The crackling faggot flies. 


But nothing could a charm impart | 
To ſooth the ſtranger's woe U 
For grief was heavy at his heart, | ö | 
And tears began to flow, 
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His riſing cares the hermit ſpy d, 
With anſw'ring care oppreſt: 


e And whence, unhappy youth,” he cry'd, 


The ſorrows of thy breaſt ? 


From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
Reluctant doſt thou rove : 

Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
Or unregarded love ? 


« Alas the} Joys that fortune brings, 
Are trifling and decay ; 

And thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling ſtill than they. 


« And what is friendſhip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to ſleep ; 

A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ? 


« And love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
The modern fair one's jeſt: 

On earth unſeen, or only found, 
To warm the turtle's neſt. 


« For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh , 


And ſpurn tlie ſex,” he ſaid : 
But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 
His love-lorn gueſt betray d. 
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Surpriz'd he ſees new beauties riſe, 
Swift mantling to the view; 
Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms ; | 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms. 


« And, ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 
A wretch fortorn,” ſhe cry'd ; 
Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 

Where hezren and you reſide. 


« But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 
Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 
Who ſeeks her reſt, but finds deſpair 

Companion of her way. 


« My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
He had but only me. 


« To win me from his tender arms, 
_ Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 
Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 
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« Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richeſt proffers ſtrove ; 


__ Amongſt the reſt young Edwin bow d. 


But never talk d of love. 


« In humble, fimpleſt habit clad, 
No wealth nor pow'r had he; 
Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 
But theſe were all to me. 


« Thebloſſom op'ning to the day, 

I The dews of heav'n refin d, 
Could nought of purity diſplay, 

To emulate his mind. 


«© The dew, the bloſſoms of the tree, 

Wich eharms ineonſtant fhine; 
Their charms were his, but woe to me, 

Their conſtancy was mine. 


« For ſtill I try d each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain; 

And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
I triumph'd in his pain. 


% Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
He left me to my pride; 

And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 

In fecret, where he dy'd. 
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- &© But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life ſhall pay ; 

I'1l ſeek the ſolitude he fought, 
And ſtretch me where he lay. 


« And there, forlorn, deſpairing hid, 
TIl lay me down and die 

"Twas ſo for me that Edwin did, 
And ſo for him will I.“ 


« Forbid it, Heav'n !” the hermit cry'd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt : 

The wond'ring fair one turn'd to chide, 
"Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


« (Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to ſee 

Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
Reſtor'd to love and thee. 


« Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And ev'ry care reſign.” 

« And ſhall we never, never part, 
My life——my all that's mine ?“ 


« No, never, from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love ſo true, 

The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.” 
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RemorTE, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor, 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 
A weary waſte expanding to the ſkies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 


„ In this poem ſeveral alterations were made, and ſome new ver- 
ſer added, as it paſſed through d gerent editions, V have printed it 
from the ninth, which was the laſt edition publiſted in the lifetime of the 

author, 
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Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend, 
Bleſt be that ſpot, where chearful gueſts retire 
To pauſe from toil, and trim their ev'ning fire; 
Bleſt that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And ev'ry ſtranger finds a ready chair. 
hleſt be thoſe feaſts with imple plenty crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 
Or ſigh with pity at fome mournful tale, 
Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 


But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wand'ring ſpent and care: 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and fkies ; 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſpot of all the world my own. 


Ev'n now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, 
I fit me down a penſive hour to ſpend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the ſtorms career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 
Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humble pride, 
/ When 
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When thus Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidſt the ſtore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine ? 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain 
That good, which makeseachhumblerboſom vain? 
Let ſchool-taught pride diſſemble all it can, 
Theſe little things are great to little man 
And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitt'ring towns, with wealth and ſplendor 
crown'd, 

Ye fields where ſummer ſpreads profuſion round, 

Ye lakes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale, 

Ye bending ſwains, that drefs the flow'ry vale, 

For me your tributary ſtores combine; ; 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 


As ſome lone miſer viſiting his ſtore, 

Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it oer; 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
Yet ſtill he ſighs, for hoards are wanting ſtill : 
Thus to my breaſt alternate paſſions riſe, : 
Pleas'd with each good that heav'n to man ſupplies: 
Yet oft a ſigh prevails, and ſorrows fall, 
To ſee the hoard of human blifs fo ſmall ; 
And oft I with, amidft the ſcene, to find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs conſign'd, | 
Where my wotfn-ſoul, each wand'ring hope at reſt, 
May gather blifs to ſee my fellows bleſt. 

; But. 
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But where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 
Who can direct when all pretend to know ? 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own, 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 

And his long night of revelry and eaſe ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine, 
Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his Gods for all the good they gave, 
Such is the patriot's boaſt, where'er we roam, 
His firſt beſt country ever is, at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare 
And eſtimate the bleſſings which they ſhare, 
Tho' patriots flatter, ſtill ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind, 

As different good, by art or nature given, 
To different nations make their bleſſings even. 


Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs at labour's earneſt call; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupply'd 
On Idra's cliffs as Arno's ſhelvy ſide ; 
And though the rocky creſted ſummits frown, 
Theſe rocks, by cuſtom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the bleſſings ſent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 


Yet 
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Yet theſe each other's power's ſo ſtrong conteſt, 

That either ſeems deſtructive of the reſt. 

Where wealth and freedom reign contentment 
fails, | 

And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence ev'ry ſtate to one lov'd bleſſing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Exch to the fav'rite happineſs attends, 

And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 

"Till, carried to exceſs in each domain, 

This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain, 


But let us view theſe truths with cloſer eyes, 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies: 
lere for a while my proper cares reſigu'd, 
Here let me fit in forrow for mankind, 

Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſteep, and fighs at ev'ry blaſt. 


Far to the right where Appennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands floping deck the mountain's fide, ' 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 

While oft ſome temple's mould'ring top between, 
With venerable grandeur marks the ſcene. 


Could natures bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground; 
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Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
+ Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 
With vernal lives that bloſſom but to die; 
Theſe here diſporting own the kindred ſoil, 
Nor afk luxuriance from the planter's toil ;, 
While ſca-born gales their gelid wings expand 
Jo winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 


But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, 
And ſenſual bliſs is all this nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious, though ſubmiſſive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet untrue, 
And ev'n in penance planning fins anew, 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce r flouriſte d through the 

ſtate; 

At her command the oe ace learn'd to riſe, 
Again the long-falFn. column fought the ſkies 
The canvaſs glow'd beyond e'en Nature warm, 
'The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 
Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her fail : 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a ſlave: 
And 


— 
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And late the nation found with fruitleſs {kill 
Its former ſtrength was but plethoric ill. 


Yet, ſtill the loſs of wealth is here ſupply'd 
By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride: 
From theſe the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 

Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſt board triumph and the cavalcade; 
Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a ſaint in ev'ry grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares begull'd, 
The ſports of children ſatisfy the child; 
Each nobler aim repreſt by long controul, 


Now ſinks at laſt, or feebly mans the ſoul ; 


While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 
In happier meanneſs occupy the mind: , 
As in thoſe domes, where Cæſars once bore ſway 
Defac'd by time and tott'ring in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 
J he ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds a ſhed, 
And, wond-ring man could want a larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 


My ſoul, turn from them, turn we to ſurvey, 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay, 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſions tread, 


And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread : | 


No product here the barren hills afford, 


But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 
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No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May : 
No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and i glooms inveſt. 


Vet ſtill, ev'n here, content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and all jits rage diſarm. 
Tho' poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts tho' ſmall, 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 
No lord the coſtly ſumptuous banquet deal 

To make him loath his vegetable meal ; 

- But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 
Chearſul at morn. he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breaſts the keen air, and carole as he goes; 
With patient angle tralls the finny deep, 
Or drives his vent'rous plough-ſhare to the ſteep 
Or ſeeks the den where ſnow- tracts mark the way, 
And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 
At night returning, ev'ry labour ſped, 
He fits him down the monarch of a ſhed ; 
Srailes by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 
Tis childrens looks, that brighten at the blaze 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays her clcanly platter on the board : 11 
And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, . Wl | 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. | 
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Thus ev'ry good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart, 
And ev'n thofe hills that round his manſion rite, 
Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies. 
'Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms 3 
And as a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


Such are the charms to barren ſtates aſlign'd ; 
Their wants but few, their withes all conſin'd. 
Yet let them only {hare the praiſes due, 

If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few;. 
For ev'ry want that ſtimulates the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 
Whence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience lies, 
That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies; 
Unknown to them when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy ; 
Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch ev'ry nerve, and vibrate thro? the frame. 
Their level life is but a mould'ring fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ſtrong deſire ;. 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 

In wild exceſs the vuigar breaſt takes fire, 

Till buried in debauch, the bliſs expire. 
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But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow: 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low, 
For, as refinement ſtops, from fire to ſon, 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd, their manners run, 
And love's and friendſhip's finely pointed dart 
Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 
Some fterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt, 
May fit, like falcons cow'ring on the neſt ; 
But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play 
Thraugh life's more colour'd walks, and charm 

the way, 

Theſe far diſpers'd on timorous pinions fly, 
To ſport and flutter in a kinder ſky. 


To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn : and France diſplays her bright domain. 
Gay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial caſe, 
Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe, 
How often have I led thy ſportive choir, 
With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murmuring Loire? 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 
And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harfh touch fault'ring ſtill ; 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's {kill ; 
Yet would the village praiſe my wond'rous pow'r, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful 

- maze, | 

And the gay grandſire, ſxill'd in geſtic lore, 
Has friſk'd beneath the burthen of threeſcore 
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So bleſt a life theſe thonghtleſs realms diſplay, 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away: 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the focialtemper here. 
Ho our, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
Or ev'n imaginary worth obtains, 
Here paſſes current ; paid from hand to hand,, 
It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 
And all are taught in avarice of praiſe ; 
They pleaſe, are pleas'd, they give to get eſteem, 
Till ſeeming bleft, they grow to what they ſeem. 


But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 
It gives their follies alſo room to riſe ; 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly ſought, 
Enfecbles all internal ſtrength of thought. | 
And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart; 
Here vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frize with copper lace; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a year; 
The mind ſtill turns where ſhiſting faſhion draws, 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf applauſe. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
„ Methinks 
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Methinks her patient ſons before me ſtand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land, 
And, ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow. 
The firm connected bulwark ſeems to go 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the watry roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore. 
While the pent Ocean riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile; 
The flow canal, the yellow bloſſom'd vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding ſail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation, reſcu'd from his reign. 


Thus while around the wave-ſubjedted ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, LETS 
Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, © 
And induſtry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 

With all thoſe ilis ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 

Are here diſplay'd. Their ee wealth 
imparts | 

Convenience plenty, hid and arts ; 

But view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear, 

Ev'n liberty itſelf is barter'd here. 

At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies, 

The needy fell it, and the rich man buys; 
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A land of tyrants and a den of ſlaves, 
Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves, 
And calmly bent, to ſervitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that lumber in the ſtorm. 


Heav'ns ! how unlike their Belgic ſires of old; 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 
War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the ſons of Britain now ! 


Fir'd at the ſound my genius ſpreads lier wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring ;- 
Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpes glide, 
There all around the gentleſt breezes ſtray, 
There gentleſt muſic melts on every ſpray ; 
Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd, 
Extremes are only in the maſter's mind 
Stern o'er each boſom reaſon holds her ſtate 
With daring aims irregularly great; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by, 
Intent on high deſigns, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfaſhion'd freſh from Nature's land; 
Fierce in their native hardineſs of foul, _ 
True to imagin'd right, above controul, - 
While ev'n the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 
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Thine, Freedom, thine the bleflings pictur'd here, | 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bleſt indeed, were ſuch without alloy, 

But foſter'd ev'n by Freedom ills annoy, 

That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie 
The ſelf-dependant lordlings ſtand alone, 

All claims that bind and ſweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd. 
Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd faQions roar, 
Repreſt ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore, 
Till over-wrought, the general ſyſtem feels 

Its motions ſtop, or phrenzy fires the wheels. 


Nor this the worſt. As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 
And talents ſink, and merit weeps unknown; 
Till time may come when ſtript of all her charms, 
The land of ſcholars, and the nurſe of arms, | 
Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrought for 

-.. _ | 

One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, 
And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 
| ' Yet 
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Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I tate, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great; 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my ſoul aſpire, 
Far from my boſom drive the low defire ; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
'The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry ſteel ; 
Thou tranſitory flow'r alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's foſt ring ſun, 
Still may thy blooms the changefal clime endure, 
I only would repreſs them to ſecure : 
For juſt experience tells in every ſoil, 
That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe that toil : 
And all that Freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 
Hence, ſhould one order diſproportion'd grow, 
Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 


O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it Freedom when a part aſpires ! 
Calm is my ſoul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 

Except when faſt approaching danger warms : 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, . 

Contracting regal pow'r to ſtretch their own, 

When 1 behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themſelves are free; 

Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 

The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 

Pillag'd from ſlaves to purchafe flaves at home; 
Fear 
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Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 


Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 


Les, brother, curſe with me that baleful hour 
When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal pow'r; 
And thus polluting honour in its ſource, 

Gave wealth to {way the mind with double force. 
Have we not ſeen round Britain's peopled ſhore, 
Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſcleſs ore ? 

Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 

Like flaming tapers bright'ning as they waſte ; 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead ſtern Depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 

In barren ſolitary pomp repoſe ? 

Have we not ſeen at pleaſure's lordly call, 

The ſmiling lon g-frequented: village fall ? 

Beheld the duteous ſon, the fire decay'd, 

The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring found : ? 


Evv'n now, perhaps, as there ſome n ſtrays 
Thro' tangled foreſts, and thro' dang'rous ways; 


| Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 


And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim ; 
There, while above the giddy tempeſt flics, 
And all around diſtreſsful yells ariſe, 


The 
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The penſive exile, bending with his woe, 
To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 


Caſts a long look where England's glories ſhine, 
And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 


Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch to find 
That bliſs which only centres in the mind: 
Why have I ſtray'd from pleaſure and repoſe, 
To ſeek a good each government beſtows ? 
In ev'ry government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws reſtrain, 
How ſmall of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure. 
Still to ourſelves in every place conſign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find: 
With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 
Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 
The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 
To men remote from pow'r but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own. 


ns 


For talking age and whifp'ring lovers made 
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By Dx. GOLDSMITH. 


SWEET AUBURN |! lovelieſt village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer'd the lab'ring 
ſwain, | 

Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, 
And parting ſummer's lingering blooms delay'd ; 
Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and eaſe, 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry ſport could pleaſe, 
How often have J loiter'd o'er thy green, 


Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene ! 


How often have I paus'd on ev'ry charm, 

'The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, _ 
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How often have I bleſt the coming day, 
When toll remitting lent its turn to play, 
| And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree, 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, 
The young contending as the old ſurvey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
And fleights of art and feats of ſtrength went 
round. 
And till as each repeated pleaſure tir'd, 
Succeeding ſports the mirthful band inſpir'd ; 
The dancing pair that ſimply ſought'renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down; 
| The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 
While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place 
The baſhful virgin's fide-long looks of love, 
The matroa's glance, that would thoſe looks re- 
prove, | 
Theſe were thy charms, ſweet village, ſports like 
: theſe, | 
With ſweet ſucceſſion, taught ev'n toil to pleaſe ; 
Theſe round thy bow'rs their cheerful influence 
ſhed, © | . 
Theſe were thy charms— But all theſe charms 
are fled. : | 


, Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 
Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; * 
Amidſt thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all thy green: 
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One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain; 

Nor more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 

But, choak'd with ſedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 

The hollow ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amidſt thy deſert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvary'd cri2s. 

Sunk are thy bow'rs in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 
And the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 
And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land, 


IIl fares the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made: 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupply'd. 


A time there was, ere England's grief began, 
When ev'ry rood of ground maintain'd its man 
For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ftore, 
Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 
His beſt companions, innocence and health, 
And his belt riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain; 
Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repoſe, 
And 
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And ev'ry want to luxury ally'd, 

And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 

Thoſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Thoſe calm deſires that aſk'd but little room, 

Thoſe healthful Tap that grac'd the Peaceful 
ſcene, 

Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 

Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore, 

And rural mirth-and manners are no more. 


Sweet AuBuRN! parent of the bliſsful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's pow'r. 
Here, as take my ſolitary rounds, 

Amidſt thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage ſtood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
Swells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt 'to pain. 


In all my wand'rings round the world of care, 
In all my griefs—and Gon has givin my ſhare— 
I {till had hopes my lateſt hours to crown, 
Amidſt theſe humble bow'rs to lay me down 
To huſband out life's taper at the cloſe, 

And keep the flame from waſting by repoſe : 

I ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 
Amidſt the ſwains to ſnew my-book-learn'd iN, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I ſaw; | 


And, 
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And, as an hare whom hounds and horns purſue, 
Pants to the place from whence at firſt ſhe flew, 
I ſtill had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 

Here to return - and die at home at laſt. 


O bleſt retirement, fricnd to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never muſt be mine, 
How bleſt is he who crowns in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe : 

Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And, fince tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For tum no wretches, born to work and weep, | 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep 3 z » 
No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While reſignation gently ſlopes the way; 
And all his proſpects bright'ning to the laſt, 
His Heav'n commences ere the world be paſt ; 


8g weet was the ſound when oft at ev'ning's cloſe, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur roſe ; . 
There, as Ipaſt with careleſs ſteps and flow, 
The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 
The ſwain refponfive as the milk-maid ſang, 
The ſober herd that low'd to meet their yaung 3 - 
The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool; 
The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool 3 
| ; The 
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The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whiſp'ring 


wind, 
And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind : 
Theſe all in ſweet confuſion ſought the ſhade, 
And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 
For now the ſounds of population fail, 
No chearful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy fluſh of life is fled. 
All but yon widow'd ſolitary thing, 
That feebly bends behind the plaſhy ſpring ; 
She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, 
_ To ſtrip the Book with mantling creſſes ſpread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 
To ſeek her nightly ſhed, and weep till morn, 
She only left of all the harmleſs train, 
- The ſad hiſtorian of the penſive plain. 


Near yonder copſe, where once the garden 
Amil'd, 
And ſtill where many a garden flow'r grows wild: 
There, where a few torn {hrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And paſſing rich with forty pounds a year 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor ere had chang'd, nor wiſh'd to change his 
place, 

Unſkilful he to fawn, or ſeek for pow'r, 
By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour 
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Fur other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 

More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 

His houſe was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain. 

The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 

Whole beard deſcending {wept his aged breaſt ; 

The rum'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd; 

The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to ſtay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhew'd how fields were 
won. 

Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man Jlearn'd to 
glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their wo ; 

Careleſs their merits or their faults to ſcan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's fide 
But in his duty prompt at ev'ry call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all, 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new fledg'd offspring to the ſkies ; 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beſide the bed where parting life was laid, 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, 
The 
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The rev'rend champion ſtood. At his controul, 
Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul; 
Comfort came dovn the trembling wretch to raiſe, 
And his laſt fault'ring accents whiſper'd praiſe. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran ; 
Ewn children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's 

ſmile. PP? 

His ready ſmile a-parent's warmth expreſt, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſt 


To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n, - 


But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heav'n. 
As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm, 


Thoꝰ round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, 
Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. 


| Beſide 1 yon II "HO fence that ſkirts the way, 
With bloſſom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noiſy manſion, ſkill'd to rule, 
The village maſter taught his little ſchool : 
A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to view, 
] knew him well, and ev'ry truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's diſaſters in his morning face ; 

i Full 
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Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the buſy whiſper circling round, 

Convey'd the diſmal tidings when he'frown'd ; 

Yet he was kind, or if ſevere in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was his fault; 

The village all declar'd how much he knew, 

Twas certain he could write, and cypher too; 

Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage, 

And ev'n the ſtory ran that he could gauge : 

In arguing too, the parſon own'd his ſkill, 

For e'en tho' vanquiſh'd, he could argue ſtill; 

While words of learned length, and thund'ring 
ſound 

Amaz'd the gazing ruſtics rang'd around, 

And ſtill they gaz'd, and ſtill the wonder grew, 

That one ſmall head could carry all he knew. 


But paſt is all his fame. The very ſpot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 
Near,yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the ſign- poſt caught the paſſing eye, 
Low lies that hauſe where nut- brown draughts 

inſpir'd, 
Where grey-beard mirth and ſmiling toil retir'd, 
Where village ſtateſmen talk'd with looks pro- 
found, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace, 
The parlour ſplendors of that feſtive place; 


The 
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The white-waſh'd wall, the gicely-ſanded floor, 


The varniſh'd clock that cia behind the door; 


'The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a cheſt of draw'rs by day ; 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and uſe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpen boughs, and flow'rs, and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhew, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 


Vain tranſitory ſplendors ! could not all 
Reprieve the tott'ring manſion from its fall ! 
Obſcure it ſinks, nor ſhall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
Thither no more the peaſant ſhall repair, 

To ſweet oblivion of his daily care 

No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad ſliall prevail; 
No more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous ſtrength, and lean to hear; 
The hoſt himſelf no longer ſhall be found, 
Careful to fee the mantling bliſs go round; 
Nor the coy-maid, half willing to be preſt, 
Shall kiſs the cup to pals it to the reſt. 


| Yes! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 
Theſe ſimple bleſſings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 
| | Spontaneous 
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Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The ſoul adopts and owns their firſt-born ſway 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmoleſted, unconfin'd, 

But the long pomp, the midnight maſquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In theſe, ere trifler's half their wiſh obtain, 
The toiling pleaſure ſickens into pain; 

And ev'n while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 
The heart diſtruſting aſks if this be joy. 


Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen, who ſurvey 
The rich man's joys encreaſe, the poor's decay, 
Tis your's to judge how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and a happy land. 

Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And ſhouting folly hails them from the ſhore : 
Hoards, ev'n beyond the miſer's wiſh abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains: this wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our uſeful product ſtill the ſame. 
Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupply'd | 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage and hounds 
The robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken ſloth, 
Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their 
growth, | 
bs: His 
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His ſeat where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, 
Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. 
While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure all 
In barren ſpleudor feebly waits the fall. 


As ſome fair female unadorn'd and plain, 


Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign, 


Slights ev'ry borrow'd charm that dreſs fupplics, 

Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes: 

Put when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are 
frail, 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then ſhines forth folicitons to bleſs, 

In all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 

'Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 

In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array'd, 

But verging to decline, its ſplendors riſe, 

Its viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurpriſe; 

While ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 

The mournful peaſant leads his humble band ; 

And while he ſinks, without one arm to ſave, 


The country blooms—a garden; and a grave. 


Where then, ah, where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To ' ſcape the preſſure of contagious pride? 
If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And ev'n the bare-worn common is deny'd. 


If 
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If to the city ſped—What waits him there 
To ſee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare ; 
To ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 
'To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To ſee each joy the ſons of pleaſure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade; 
Here, while the praud their long-drawn pomps 
diſplay, 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 
The dame where pleaſure holds her midnight 
reign, | 
Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train; 
'Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing ſquare, 
'The rattling chariots claſh the torches glare. 
Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles e' er annoy |! 
Sure theſe denote one univerſal joy ! 
Are theſe thy ſerious thoughts—Ah, turn thine 
eyes | 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female lies, 
She ance, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt ; 
Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 
gweet as the-primroſe peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now loſt to all: her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door ſhe lays her head, 
And, pinch'd with cold and ſhrinking from the 
| thow'r, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 
L 2 When 
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When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown, 


Do thine, ſweet AuBUkN, thine, the lovelieſt 
train, | 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
Ev'n now, perhaps by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors.they aſk a little bread ! 


Ah no! To diſtant climes, a dreary ſcene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Thro' torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charm'd before, 
'The various terrors of that horrid ſhore ; 
Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely ſhed intolerable day; 
"Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing, 
But ſilent bats in drowſy cluſters cling ; 
Thoſe pois' nous fields with rank luxuriance 

crown'd, | 
Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake : 
Where crouching tygers wait their hapleſs prey, 
And ſavage men more murd'rous ſtill than they ; 
While oft jn whirls the mad tornada flies, b 
Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies. 
Far different theſe from ev'ry former ſcene, 
The cooling brook, the graſſy veſted green, 

The 
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The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only ſhelter'd. thefts. of harmleſs love. 


Good Heaven! what ſorrows gloom'd that 
parting day, 
That call'd them from their native walks away 
When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleaſure paſt, 
Hung round the bow'rs, and fondly look'd their. 
laſt, | | 
And took a long farewel, and wiſl'd in vain 
For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main; 
And ſhudd'ring till to face the deſtin'd deep, 
Return'd and wept, and ſtill return'd to weep. 
The good old fire, who firſt prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for other's woe; 
But for himſelf, in. conſcious virtue brave, 
He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave: 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpleſs years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. 
With. louder plaints the mother ſpoke her-woes, 
And bleſt the cot where ev'ry pleaſure roſe; 
And kiſt her thoughtleſs babes with many a tear 
And claſpt them cloſe, in forrow doubly dear ; 
Whilſt her fond huſband ſtrove to lend relief 
In all the filent manlineſs of grief. 


O luxury! thou curſt by heavn's decree, 
How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee 1 - 
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How do thy portions with inſidious joy, 

Dittuſe their pleaſures only to deſtroy l 
Kingdoms by thee, to ſickly greatneſs grown, 
Doaſt of a florid vigour not their own. 

At ev'ry draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mals of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and ev'ry part unſound, 
Down, down they fink and ſpread a ruin round, 


Ev'n now the devaſtation is begun, 

And half the buſineſs of deſtruction done 

Ev'n now methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, 

I ſee the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anch'ring veſſel ſpreads the ſail 

That idly waiting flaps with ev'ry gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand. 

Contented toil, and hoſpitable care 

And kind connubial tenderneſs are there; 

And piety with wiſhes plac'd above, 

And fteady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou ſweet Poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 

Still firſt to fly where ſenſual joys invade 

Unfit in theſe degen'rate times of ſhame, 

To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame; 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decry'd, 

My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride, 

Thou fource of all my hyifs, and all my woe, 

That found'ſt W Ng at firſt, and keep'ſt me fo4 
Thou 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurſe of ev'ry virtue, fare thee well, 
Farewel, and O! wherc'er thy voice be try'd, 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's fide, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter warps the polar world in ſnow, 

Still let thy voice prevailing over time, 
Redreſs the rigours of the inclement clime : 
Aid lighted truth, with thy perſuaſive ſtrain ; 
Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain, 
Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtrength poſſeſt, 
Tho' very poor may ſtill be very bleſt ; 

That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 
And ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away; 
While ſelf- dependent pow'r can time defy, 

As rocks reſiſt the bilows and the iky. 


e 
HAUNCH or VENISON, 
n A : 


POETIC EPISTLE, 


1 


LORD eZ 


Br Da. GO LDS MIT H. 


THANKS, my lord, for your veniſon, for finer. 
or fatter 
Never rang'd in a foreſt, or ſmoak'd in a platter: 
The haunch was a picture for painters to ſtudy, 
The fat was ſo white, and the lean was ſo ruddy, 


Tho' my ſtomach was ſharp, I could ſcarce help 
regretting, | 

To ſpoil ſuch a delicate picture by eating; 

I had thoughts in my chamber to ſet it in view, 

To be ſhewn to my friends as a piece of virtu; 
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As in ſome Iriſh houſes, where things are ſo ſo, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a ſhow : 
But for eating a raſher of what they take pride in, 
They'd as ſoon think of eating the pan it is fry'd in. 
But hold let me pauſe—don't I hear you pro- 
J nounce, 
as This tale of the bacon's a damitable bounce; 
4 Well, ſuppoſe it a bounce - ſure a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 


But, my lord, it's no bounce: I proteſt in my 
turn, 

It's a truth and your lordſhip may aſk Mr. Burn.“ 
To go on with my tale—as I gaz'd on the haunch; 
I thought of a friend that was truſty and ſtaunch, 
So I cut it, and ſent it to Reynold's undreſt, 

To paint it, or eat it, juſt as he lik'd beſt. | 
Of the neck and the breaſt 1 had next to diſpoſe ; 
Twas a neck and a breaſt that mightrival Monro's : 
But in parting with theſe I was puzzled again, 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and, 
the when. 
There's H—d, and C-, and H—rth, and H—ff, 
I'think they love veniſon, I know they love beef, 
There's my countrytnan Higgins—Oh! let him 
alone, | 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 


* Lord Clare's Nephew, 
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But hang it—to poets who ſeldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton's a very good treat 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 

I's like ſending them ruffles, whore wanting a 
ſhirt. 

While thus I debated in reverie centcr'd, 

An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himſelf, 
enter'd ; | 

An underbred, fine-ſpoken fellow was he, 

And he ſmil'd as he look'd at the veniſon and me. 

What have we got here ? — Why this is good 
eating 

Your own I ſuppoſe or is it in waiting ? 

Why whoſe ſhould it be? cried I with a ſlounce, 

I get theſe things often; —but that was a bounce: 

Some lords, my acquiintance, that ſettle the nation, 

Are pleas'd to be kind but I hate oſtentation. 


If that be the caſe then, cried he, very gay, 
I'm glad, I have taken this houſe in my way. 
To- morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 
No words inſiſt on't—preciſely at three: 
We'll have Johnſon, and Burke, all the wits S will | 

be there, 
My acquaintance is * or I'd alk my Lord 
Clare. 


And, now that I think on't, as I am a ſinner 
We wanted this veniſon to make out a dinner. 
What ſay you—a paſty, it ſhall and it muſt, 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for cruſt. . 
Here» 
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Here, porter—this veniſon with me to Mile-end ; 

No ſtirring—I beg—my dear friend—my dear 
friend! 

Thus ſnatching his hat, he bruſh'd off like the 
wind, 

And the porter and eatables follow' behind. 


Left alone to reflect, having emptied my ſhelf 
And « nobody with me at ſea but myſelf ;”* g 
Tho'I could not help thinking my gentleman 

haſty, | 
Yet Johnſon, and Burke, and a good veniſon 
paſty, | 
Were things that 1 never diſliked in my life, 
'Tho' clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
So next day in due ſplendor to make my approach, 
J drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 
When come to the place where we all were to 
dine, - 
(A chair-lumber'd cloſet juſt twelve feet by nine :) 
My friend bade me welcome, but ſtruck me quite 
dumb, 
With tidings that Johnſon, and Burke would not 
come, 
For Iknew it, he cried, both eternally fail, 
Theonewith his ſpeeches, and t'other with Thrale ; 


_ ® See the letters that paſſed between his royal highneſs 
Henry duke of Cumberland, and lady Groſvenor—1769. 
But 
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But no matter I'll warrant we'll make up the party, 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 

They're both of them merry and authors like you; 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge; 
Some thinks he writes Cinna—he owns to Panurge. 
While thus he deſcrib'd themby trade and by name, 
They enter'd, and dinner was ſerv'd as they came. 


At the top a fried liver, and bacon were ſeen, 
At the bottom was tripe in a ſwinging tureen 
At the fides there was ſpinnage and pudding 

made hot; 
In the middle a place where the paſty—was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe it's my utter averſion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Perſian ; 
So there I ſat ſtuck, like a horſe in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 
But what vex'd me moſt, was that d—'d Scottiſh ' 
rogue, 
With his long-winded ſpeeches, his ſmiles and 
his brogue, 
And, madam, quoth he, may this bit be my poiſon, 
A prettier dinner I never ſet eyes on 
Pray a ſlice of your liver, tho' may I be curſt, 
But I've eat at your tripe till I'm ready to burſt. 
The tripe, quoth the Jew, with his chocolate 
cheek, 
I could dine on this tripe ſeven days in the week . 
.I like theſe here dinners ſo pretty and ſmall ; 
| But your friend there the doctor, eats nothing at all. 
Ooh 
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O—oh ! quoth my friend hell come on in a trica 

He's keeping a corner for ſomething that's nice: 

There's a paſty !—a paſty ! repeated the jew: 

I don't care if 1 keep a corner for't too. 

What the deil mon, a paſty ! re-echo'd the Scot ; 

Though ſplitting TU {till keep a corner for that. 

We'll all keep a corner, the lady cried out. 

We'll all keep a corner, was echo'd about. 

While thus we reſolv'd, and the paſty delay'd, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid z 

A viſage ſo fad, and ſo pale with affright, 

Wak'd Priam in drawing his curtain by night. 

But we quickly found out, for who could miſtake 
her, 

That the came with ſome terrible news from the 

baker: 

And ſo it fell out, for that negligent ſloven, 

Had ſhut out the paſty in ſhutting the oven. 

Sad Philomel thus - but let ſimilies drop 

And now that I think on't, the ſtory may ſtop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour miſ- 
plac d, 

To ſend ſuch good verſes to one of your taſte; 

You've got an odd ſomething—a kind of diſcern- 
ing— 

A reliſh—a taſte—ſicken'd over by learning ; ; 

At leaſt, it's your temper as very well known, 

That you think very lightly of all that's your own : 


So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiſs, 


You may make amiſtake, and thinkſlightly ofthis, 
RE- 


RETALIATION: 
__ 
Pp O E M. 


Br Da. GOLDSMITH. 


Dr. Goldſmith and ſame of his friends occaſionally 
dined at the St. Fames's coffee-houſe.—One day it was 
propoſed to aorite epitaphs vn him. His country, dia- 
le, and perſon, furniſhed ſubjefs of witticiſm. He 
vas called on for RETALTATION, and ar their next 
meeting, produced the follomuiug poem. 


Or old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each gueſt brought his diſh, and the feaſt was 
united ; 
If our* landlord fupplies us with beef and with fiſh, 
Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the 
beſt diſh: 

»The maſter of the St. James's colf:e-houſe where the 
doctor, and the friends he has characterized in this poem, oc- 

 eaſionally dined, | 
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Our + dean ſhall be veniſon, juſt freſh from the 
plains 3 
Our + Burke ſhall be tongue, with a garniſh of 
brains; | 
Our * Will ſhall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And + Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten their 


ſavour : | 
Our t Cumberland's ſweet-bread its place ſhall 
obtain, 


And || Douglas is pudding, ſubſtantial and plain: 
Our { Garrick's a ſallad, for in him we ſee 
Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree: 


+ Doctor Barnard, then dean of Derry in Ireland, now 
Biſhop of Killaloe. 


Mr. Edmund Burke, member for Wendover, and one of 
the greateſt orators in this Kingdom. 


* Mr. William Burke, * to general Conway, 
and member for Bed win. 


+ Mr. Richard Burke, Collector of Grenada, 


t Mr. Richard Cumberland, author of the Weſt Indian» 
Faſhionable Lover, the Brothers, and other dramatic pieees. 


+ | Doctor Douglas, cannon of Windſor, (now Biſhop of 
Carliſle) an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no leſs dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a citizen of the world, than a found critic, in 
detecting ſeveral- literary miſtakes (or rather forgeries) of his 
countrymen ; particularly Lauder on Milton, and Bower's 

Hir of the Popes 
$ David Garrick, Eſq; joint patentee, and acting mana- 
ger of the Theatre-royal, Drury- lane. | 
| | To 
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To make out the dinner full certain I am, 

That J Ridge is anchovy, and ** Reynolds is lamb, 
That + Hickey's a capon, and by the ſame rule, 
Magnanimous Goldſmith a gooſeberry fool. 

At a dinner ſo various, at ſuch a repaſt, 

W ho'd not be a glutton, and ſtick to the laſt ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me ſit while I'm able, 
"Till all my companions fink under the table ; 
Then with chaos and blunders encircling my heads 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 


Here lies the good * dean re-united to earth, 
Who mixt reaſon with pleaſure, and wiſdom with 

| mirth : | | 

If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 

At leaſt in fix weeks, I could not find em out 

Yet fome have declar'd, and it can't be deny d em, 

That ſly-boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. 


Here lies our good + Edmund, whoſe genius 
was ſuch, i 

We ſcarcely can praiſe it, or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the univerſe narrow'd his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for m ankind. 

J Counſcllor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the 
riſh bar; the reliſh of whoſe converſation was juſtly comꝑa- 
red to an anchovy. 

fir Joſhua Reynolds, preſident of the Royal Academy. 

++ An eminent attorney. 

* Vide page 232. 

+ Vide page 232. 
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Tho? fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining his 
throat, | 

To perſuade 4 Tommy Townfhend to lend him a 

az; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, ſtill went on re- 

ſining, 

And thought of mn. while they thought 
of dining; 

Tho? equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit: 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge difobedient ; 

And too fond of the right to purſue the expedient, 

In ſhort, twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, ſir, 

To cat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 


Here lies honeſt * William, whoſe heart was 

a mint, 

While the owner ne' er knew half the cood that 
was in't; 

The pupil of impulſe, it fore d him along, 

His conduct ſtill right, with his argument wrong; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipſy, the chariot drove home; 

Would you afk for his merits ? alas ! he had none; 

What was good was ſpontaneous, his faults were 
CO | | ve 


Mr T. Townſhend, member for Whitechurch. 


* Vide page 232. 
; Here 
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s | Here lies honeſt Richard whoſe fate I muſt 
ſigh at; 
Alas, that ſuch frolic ſhould now be ſo quiet 
What ſpirits were his! what wit and what whim ; 
. + Now breaking a jeſt, and now breaking a limb ? 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball! 
; Now teazing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 
In ſhort ſo provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wiſh'd him full ten times a day at old 
Nick; 
But, miſſing his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wiſh'd to have Dick back again. 


Here + Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being ſo fine; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd them out, 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies ſo loſt in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud, 
And coxcombs alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits are pleas'd with their own. 


+ Mr Richard Burke; vide page 232. This gentleman 
having Nightly fractured one of his arms and legs, atdifferent 
times, the doctor has rallied him on thoſe accidents, as a 
kind of retributive juſtice for breaking his * on other people. 

+ Vide page 232. 

Say, 
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Say, where has our poet this malady cauglit; 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite ſick of perſuing each troubleſome elf, 

He grew lazy at laſt, and drew for himſelf ? * 


Here * Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the ſpot where your tyrant. 

8 . 
When ſatire and cenfure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your ſafety, I fear d for my own; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our + Dodds ſhall be pious, our + Kenricks ſhall 
lecture; 
Macpherſon write bombaſt, and call it a ſtyle, 
Our 5 Townſhend make ſpeeches, ahd I ſhall 
compile z ; 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed ſhall croſs. 
Over, 
No countryman living their tricks to diſcover ; 


* Vide page 232. F + The Rev. Dr. Dodd. 


Mr. Kenrick lately read lectures at the Devil tavern, un- 
der the title of The School of Shakeſpeare. 


James Macpherſon, Eſq; who lately, from the gere 
force of bis flyle, wrote down the firſt poet of all antiquity. 


$ Vide page 234. 1 Vide page 232. 
Detection 
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Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the 
dark. 


Here lies David Garrick, deſcribe him who 
can, 

An abridgement of all that was pleaſant in man; 
As an actor, confeft without rival to ſhine; 
As a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line: 
Yet, with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 
And beplaſter'd, with rouge, his own natural red. 


On the ſtage he was natural, ſimple, affecting; 


Twas only that, when he was off, he was acting. 
With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 
He turn'd and he vary'd full ten times a-day : 


Tho' ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly ſick, 


If they were not his own by ſineſſing and trick: 

He caſt off his friends, as a huntſman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleas'd he could whats 
them back. 

Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallow'd what came, 

And the puff of a dunce, he miſtook it for fame ; 

ill Eis reliſh grown callous, almoſt to diſeaſe, 

Who pepper'd the higheſt was ſureſt to pleaſe. 

But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind, 

If e applauded, he paid them in kind. 


* Vide page 232. 


C00, 1 
Ye + Kenricks, ye 1 Kellys, and || Woodfalls ſo 
grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got what 
you gave? 
How did Grub-ſtreet re- echo the ſhouts that you 
rais'd, 
While he was beraſcius'd, and you were beprais'd, 
But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flies, 
To act as an angel, and mix with the ſkies : 
"Thoſe poets, who owe their beſt fame to his (kill, 
Shall ſtill be his flatterers, go where he will. 
Old Shakeſpear, receive him, with praiſe and 
with love, ; 
And Beaumonts and Bens he his * Kell ys above. 


Here + Hickey reclines, a moſt blunt pleaſant 
creature, 
And ſlander itſelf muſt allow Bi good nature: 
He cheriſh'd his friend, and he reliſh'd a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may aſk if the man was a miſer; 
I anſwer, no, no, for he always was wiſer. 


Þ Vide page 236. 


t Mr. Hugh Kelly, 1 of Falſe Delicacy, Word to the 
wiſe, Clementina, School for wives, &c. 


Mr. William Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle 
Vide this page 
+ Vide page 233. 
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Too courteous perhaps, or obligingly flat? 

His very worſt foe can't accuſe him of that: 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And ſo was too fooliſhly honeſt ? ah no! 

Then what was his failing ? come tell it, and burn 
Jen 

He was, could he help it? a ſpecial attorney. 


Here + Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my 

mind, : | 

He has not left a wiſer, or better behind ; 

His pencil was ſtriking, reſiſtleſs and grand: 

His manners were gentle, complying and bland ; _ 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

To coxcombs averſe, ye: moſt civilly ſteering, 

When they judg'd without {kill he was ſtill hard 
of hearing : 

When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios 
and ſtuff, | 


He ſhifted his * trumpet, and only took ſnuff. 
Vide page 233 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds is ſo remarkably deaf as to be under 
the neceſſity of uſing an ear trumpet in company. 


A POETICAL 


A 
0% 
FT RS 
From Mx. CUMBERLAND | 


To DR. GOLDSMITH. 
Or, SUPPLEMENT 7 bis 


RETALIATION: 


DocrTor ! according to your wiſhes, 
You v'e character'd us all in difbes, 
Serv'd up a ſentimental treat 
Of various emblematic meat: 

And now it's time, I truſt, you think, 
Your company ſhould have ſome drink ; 
Elfe, take my word for it, at leaſt, 
Your Jrifþ friends won't like your feaſt, 
Ring, then, and ſee that there is plac'd 
To each according to his taſte. 
M : To 
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To Douglas, fraught with learned ſtock 
Of critic Lore, give ancient Hock ; 
Let it be genuine, bright and fine, 
Pure unadulterated wine; 
For if there's fault in taſte, or odour, 
He'l ſearch it as hefſearchid out Lauder. 


To Johnſon, philoſophic ſage, 
The moral, Mentor of the age, 

- Religion's friend, with ſoul ſincere, 
With melting heart, but look auſtere, 
Give liquor of an honeſt ſort, 

And crown his cup with priefily. Pert. 


Now fill the glaſs with gay Champagne, 
And friſk it in a livelier ſtrain : 
Quick ! Quick ! the ſparkling nectar quaff, 
Drink it, dear Garrick /—drink and laugh 
Pour forth to Reynolds, without ſtint, 
Rich Burgundy, of rubby tint 3 
If &er his colours chance to fade, 
'This brilliant hue ſhall come in aid, 
With ruddy lights refreſh the faces, 
And warm the boſoms of the Graces. 


To Burke a pure libation bring, | 
Freſh drawn from clear Caſtalian ſpring. 
With civic oak the goblet bind, 
Fit emblem of his patriot mind ; 
| Let Clio as his taſter ſip, 
And Hermes band it to his lip. 


5 


Fill up my friend, the Dean of Derry, 
A bumper of conventual Sherry. 


Give Ridge and Hi——hky, generous ſouls ! 
Of Whiſkey punch convivial bowls ; 
But let the kindred Burkes regale 
With potent draughts of Wicklow Ale ; 
To C———+# next, in order turn you, 
And grace him with the vines of Furney. 


Now, Doc rox, thou'rt an honeſt ſticker, 
So take your glaſs, and chuſe your liquor; 
Wilt have it ſteep'd in Alpine ſnows, 

Or damaſk'd at S:iJenus? noſe ? 
Will Watefeld's Vicar fip your tea, 

Or to Thalia drink with me ? 

And, DocTor, I wou'd have you know it, 
An honeſt, I, tho' humble poet; 

I ſcorn the ſneaker like a toad, 

Who drives his cart the Dover road ; 
There traitor to his country's trade, 
Smuggles vile ſcraps of French Brecade ; 
Hence, with all ſuch ! for you and I, 

By Engliſh wares will live and die. 
Come, draw your chair and ſtir the fire : 
Here, boy !—a pot of Thrale's Entire 


M 2 JUPITER 


1 
* 
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and | 
M E R C U R F. 
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Written fome time fince by D. 3 Esa. 


Here Hermes, ſays Jouve, who with nectar was 
mellow, 
Go fetch me ſome clay—1 will make an odd fellow : 
Right and wrong ſhall be jumbled, much gold, 
and ſome droſs: 
Without cauſe be he picas'd, without cauſe be he 
croſs; 
Be ſure as I work, to throw in contradictions, 
A great love of truth; yet a mind turn'd to ficti- 
ons z | 
Now mix theſe ingredients, which warm'd in the 
baking, 
Turn to Learning, and Gaming, Religion, and 
Raking, 5 
a M 3 With 
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With the love of a wench, let his writings be 
chaſte; | 
Tip his tongue with ſtrange matter, his pen with 
fine taſte, | 
That the Rake and the Poet o'er all may prevail, 
Set fire to the head, and ſet fire to the tail: 
For the joy of each ſex on the world I'll beſtow it : 
This Scholar, Rake, Chriftian, Dupe, Gameſter, 
and Poet, 

Tho' a mixture ſo odd, he ſhall merit great fame, 
And among brother mortals—be GoLpsmiTH his 
name. 15 1 
When on earth this ſtrange meteor, no more 

ſhall appear, 
You, Hermes, ſhall fetch him,—to make us ſport 
here ! 


The following Jeu d'Eſprit, is the preduftion o 
the preſent Dean of Derry, De Barnard, who 
advanced in converſation with Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
and other wits, that he thought e no man could im- 
prove when he was « paſt the age of forty-five.” 
Jobnſon ( Samuel who was in company, with his 
uſual elegance and poliſhed graces, immediately turn- 
ed round to the facetious Dean, and told him that he 
was an inſtance to the contrary, for that there was 
great room for improvement in him ( the: Dean ) and 
wiſhed he'd ſet about it ; upen which, the Dean the 
next day ſent the following elegant bagatelle to Sir 
Foſhua Reynolds and the ſame company. 


T 0 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


And Co. by the 
DEAN or DERRY. 


I LaTELy thought no man alive, 
Cou'd e' er improve paſt forty-five, © 

And ventur'd to aſſert it; | IN IS” 
The obſervation was not new, 
But ſeem'd to me ſo juſt and true, 

That none could controvert it. 

/ * Now Biſhop of Killaloe in Ireland. 
M 4 
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« No, Sir,” fays Johnſon, « *tis not ſo, 
That's your miſtake, and I can ſhew, 

« An inſtance if you doubt it; 
Tou Sir, who are near forty-eight, 
May much improve, tis not too late, 

. © ] wiſh you'd ſet about it.” 
Encourag'd thus to mend my faults, 
1 turn'd his counſel in my thoughts, 

Which way I ſhould apply it 
Learning and wit ſeem'd paſt my reach, 
For who'can learn when none will teach ? 

And wit—T could not buy it. 


Then come, my friends, and try Your in, 


You can inform me if you will, 

(My books are at a diſtance) 
With you Tl live and learn, and then, 
Inſtead of books, I ſhall read men, 

So lend me your aſſiſtance. 


Dear * Knight of Plympton, teach me how 
To ſuffer with unruffled brow, 
And ſmile ſerene like thine ; 
The jeſt uncouth, or truth ſevere, 
To ſuch I'll turn my deafeſt ear, 
And calmly drink my wine. 
Thou fay'ſt, not only ſkill is gain' d, 
But genius too may be attain'd, 


| * Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 
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By ſtudious imĩtation; 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
I'll copy till I make them mine, 

By conſtant application. 


The art of pleaſing, teach me, Garrick, 

Thou * who rev od: 
A ſecond time read o'er 

Oh ! cou'd we read thee backwards too, 

Laſt thirty years thou ſhould'ſt review, 
And charm us thirty more. 


If I have thoughts, and can't expreſs 'em, 

Gibbons ſhall teach me how to dreſs em 
In terms ſele& and terſe ; 

Jones teach me modeſty and Greek, 

Smith how to think, Burke how to ſpeak, 
And Beauclerc to converſe. 


Let Johnſon teach me how to place, 

In faireſt light each borruw'd grace; 
From him I'll learn to write; 

Copy his clear familiar ſtyle, 

And from the roughneſs of his file, 
Grow like himſelf—polite. . 


Mr Garrick being aſked to read Mr Cumberland's Odes, . 
laughed immoderately, and affirmed, that ſuch ſtuff might as 
well be read backwards as forwards; and the witty Roſeius 
accordingly read them in that manner, and wonderful to 
relate] produced the ſame good ſenſe and poetry as the ſen- 
timental author ever had genius to write. 


M5 DORINDA: 


D GE ND 6 


A 
TOWN ECLOGUE. 


By Mr. FITZPATRICE. 


In that ſad ſeaſon when the hapleſs belle 
With ſteps reluctant bids the town farewell :. 
When ſurly huſbands doom th unwilling fair ä 
To quit St. James's for a purer air, 
And, deaf to pity, from their much lov'd town, 
Relentleſs bear the beauteous exiles down. 2 
Io diſmal ſhades, through lonely groves to ſtray, 
And ſigh the ſummer live- long months away; 
With all the bloom of youth and beauty 9 K 
One morn Dozinva, at her toilet plac'd, 3 
With looks intent and penſive air ſurvey d de 
The various charms her faithful glaſs diſplay d; 
Eyes, that might warm the frozen breaſt of age, 
Or melt to tenderneſs the tyrants rage; 
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Smiles, that enchanting with reſiſtleſs art, 
Stole unperceiv'd the heedleſs gazer's heart; 
Dimples, where loye conceal'd j ip ambuſh lay, 
To aim his arrows at the deſtin'd prey 
And lips that promis'd in each balmy kiſs 
Luxurious harveſts of ambroſial bliſs. 
Muſing ſhe ſat, and watch'd each riſing grace 
That ſhed its luſtre o'er her heay'nly face, 
Till lab ring grief her anxious filence broke, 
And ſighing thus the lovely mourner ſpoke: , 
Were charms like theſe by erring nature meant 
For ſober ſolitude and calm content? 
Muſt eyes ſo bright be doom'ld to waſte their fires 
On hungry parſons and unfeeling ſquires ; 
- Heav'n whoſe decrees (if true what prieſts have 
taught) 
Are fram'd by juſtice and with wiſdom fraught, : 
Sure. ne'er created ſuch a form as this 
For the dull purpoſe of domeſtic bliſs. | 
Alf? no, theſe eyes were giy'nin courts to ſhine 
impious man then thwart the wiſe deſign b. 
A ſhort liv'd ſway of ſome few years at moſt. 
15 all, alas the brighteſt belle can boaſt; 
Ere yet the hand of all-devouring time ; 
Lay waſte her graces, and deſtroy her prime: 2 
By Joys degrees ſhe feels her pow'r decay, 
And younger beauties bear the palm away. 
Whilſt envious fate thus haſtens to deſtroy 
The flecting period of all female joy, CER 
© Shall 
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Shall barb'raus huſbands (whoſe tyrannic rage 

Nor pray'rs can mitigate, nor tears aſſuage) 

Feen in thoſe years while youth and beauty bloom, 

To exile half her precious moments doom? 

She goes like ſome neglected flow'r to fade, 

And waſte her ſweetneſs i in the lonely ſhade, 

Till winter (fo the pitying gods decree) 

Returning ſets th' impatient captive free : 

Then ſwift emerging from the dull retreat, 

T@Ctown ſhe flies, admiring crowds to meet : 

Her happy hours glide on from morn to night, 

One ceaſeleſs round of exquiſite delight: 

Balls, op'ras, concerts, Almacks, and Soho, 

By turns attended, various joys beſtow : 

E'en crowded routs where dulneſs ever dwells, 

Can yield delight to faſhionable belles. 

Old maids and prudes each night, to feed their 
ſpleen, 

There, ſeeking whom they may devour, are ſeen, 

And, ſtill repining that they muſt be chaſte, 

Would mar thoſe pleaſures theyr'e forbid to taſte : 

With envious eye the brilliant nymph they view, 

Whilſt eager crowds where'er ſhe moves purſue. 

If to the play-houſe ſhe by chance repair, 

(Not oft frequented by the well bred fair) 
When through the houſe a ſolemn ſilence reigns, 
Each boſom feeling what the actor feigns, 

Een in the midſt of ſome affecting part, 
That wakes each ſoft emotion of the heart, 
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The doors fly open whilſt the pit beneath 

Their diſcontent in ſullen murmurs breathe : 
Forward ſhe ſteps with graceful air, and ſpreads 
A blaze of beauty o'er their wond'ring heads: 
Pit, boxes, gall'ries, all at once concur, 

Forget the play, and fix their eyes on her. | 
Scarce to the ſtage ſhe turns her high-plum'd head, 
Or ſeems to mark one ſyllable that's faid ; 

But careleſs fits, and on her arm reclin'd 

"Hears civil ſpeeches from the beaux behind z 9 
Or gently liſtens while ſome well-drefs'd youth 
In whiſper'd accents vows eternal truth. 
Obedient ſtill to pleaſure's ſprightly call 

She quits the play, and ſeeks the livelier ball: 
Each white glov'd beau with haſte his ſuit prefers, 
Preſents his hand, and humbly begs for hers. 
Well pleas'd ſhe hears the ſuppliant crowds intreat, 
And feels the triumph of her charms complete. 
Should ſome bleſt youth be to the reſt preferr'd, 
Whoſe vows in private are with favour heard, 
Ass through the dance with graceful eaſe ſhe moves, 
Their meeting hands expreſs their conſcious loves, 
Malicious eyes the lover's looks reſtrain, 

And cold diſcretion ſeals his lips in vain ; . 

The faithful hand can unobſerv'd impart 

The ſecret feelings of a tender heart : | 

And oh! what bliſs, when each alike is pleas'd ! 

| The hand that ſqueezes, and the hand that's 
ſqueez'd, 


But 
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But whither, whither does my fancy roam? 
Ah! let me call the idle vand' rer home. 
Already Phebus, with unwelcome ray, 
Has chas'd, alas ! the winter's fogs away; 
Through the ſad town, at each deſerted door, 
 Lels frequent now the footman's thunders roar, 
And waggons loading in the duſty ſtreet, 
Forbode the horrors of a long retreat. 
Ye ſiſter ſuff rers, who muſt ſoon or late 
All ſhare my ſorrows, and partake my fate, 
Who, when condemn'd theſe bleſt abodes to quit, 
Like me may weep, but muſt like me ſubmit, 
When overcome by man's ſuperior force, 
Revenge is ſtill the injured fair's reſource : 
Revenge at leaſt may make our ſuff”rings leſs, 
A huſband's anguiſh ſooths a wife's diſtreſs, 
When far from town, in ſome ſequeſter'd ſpot, 
You mourn the hardſhip of our ſex's lot, 
Ill humour, vapours, ſullenneſs and ſpleen, 
May add freſh horrors to the gloomy ſcene, - 
And make the tyrants who contrive your fate 
Partake the miſery themſelves create. 
If, preſs'd by cares, they need a friend's relief, 
Be all your ſtudy to augment their grief; 
If pleas'd or gay, your utmoſt arts employ 
To ſink their ſpirits and diſpel their joy; 
Oppoſe their projects, croſs their fav'rite views, 
Their wiſhes fruſtrate, their requeſts refuſe ; 
And make them feel that diſcontented wives 
Can prove the torment of their huſbands lives. 
; VERSES. 
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sent to a Young LADY, 
Wuh the new Edition of SHAKESPEARE. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE. 


Poꝑꝝ r of nature, thou whoſe boundleſs art 
Deſcrib'd each power that rules the throbbing 
heart, 3 
Feign'd all that love, that glory cer inſpir'd, 
That warm'd a Romeo, or a Percy fir'd, 
In tove's 1weet cauie ve now thy magic try'd, 
And charm with future ſcenes my deſtin'd bride, 


Lo] at thy call, fiends croſs the blaſted heath, 
And riſing ſpectres daunt the pale Macbeth, 
Who doom'd by guilt his anxious eye to caſt 
O' er dim futurity's untravell'd waſte, 

On alien brows beheld his wreſted crown, 
Deplor'd the paſt, and ſaw the future frown ! 

| Oh, once again theſe wond'rous ſpells prepare, 
With milder viſions paint th' embodied air! 
No more in caves let fires infernal glow, 


Nor call thy phantoms from the world below. 


* 
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In Laura's ſight let Hymen's altar blaze, 
Let Cupid's torch diffuſe its brighteſt rays, 
Let ſmiling hours in feſtive circles dance, 
And white-rob'd prieſts to meet our ſteps advance; 
In diſtant view be love's dear pledges ſhown, 

And all the long ſucceſſion live our own | 


So, round the favour'd tomb, thy hallow'd urn, 
May ev'ry muſe her veſtal incenſe burn ! 
Still may thoſe laureat brows their honours wear, 
Secure from critics, envy, and Voltaire ! 
Still on the ſtage thou rear'dſt may Garrick ſtand, 
For Shakeſpeare's lyre obeys no other hand | 
Still leep thy page near Laura's pillow plac'd, 
And future comments grace thee like the laſt ! 


The following LINES were written upon 
Mai CEE TR” 
By the Honourable | 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


WHERE the lovelieſt expreſſion to features k is 
| join'd, | 
By nature's moſt delicate pencil deſignꝰd; 
Where bluſhes unbidden, and ſmiles ER art, 
Speak the ſoftneſs and feeling that dwell i in the 
heart 3 
Where jn manners enchanting no blemiſh » we 
| trace, pes 
But the ſoul keeps the promiſe we had from the 
face; 
Sure philoſophy, reaſon, and coldneſs muſt prove 
Defences unequal to ſhield us from love : 
Then tell me, myſterious enchanter, oh tell, 
By what wonderful art, by what magical ſpell, 
My heart is ſo fenc'd that for once I am wiſe, 
And gaze without raptures on Amoret's eyes; 
That my wiſhes which never were bounded be. 
fore, 
Are here bounded by friendſhip, and aſk for no 
more. 


It 
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Ist reaſon ? no; that my whole life will belye, 
For who ſo at variance as reaſon and I ? 
Is't ambition that fills up each chink of my heart, 
Nor allows any ſofter ſenſation a part ? 
Oh no! for in this all the world muſt agree, 
One folly was never ſufficient for me. 
Is my mind on diſtreſs too intenſely employ'd, 
Or by pleaſure relax'd, by variety cloy'd ? 
Far like in this only, enjoyment and pain 
Both ſlacken the ſprings of thoſe nerves which 
| they flrain. 
That I've left each reverſe that from fortune can 
flow, 1. 
That I've taſted each bliſs that the happieſt know, 
Has ſtill been the whimſical ate of my life, 
Where anguiſh and joy have been ever at ſtrife. 
But tho vers d in th extremes both of pleaſure 
and pain, 
If then for this once in my life I am free, | 
And eſcape from a ſnare might . 
me; 
Tis that beauty alone but eden "gp 
For tho brightneſs may dazzle tis kindneſs that 
As on ſuns in the winter with pleaſure we gaze, 
But feel not the warmth though their ſplendour 
we praiſe, 
So beauty our juſt admiration may elaim, 
ow love, and love only the heart can inflame. 
RHAPSODY 


RHAPSODY on TASTE, 


On ſeeing the Ducheſs of Devons RE 
in full Drels. 


By L O0.RD.. C— 


' Come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 

Whom the meek nymph, Simplicity, 

To the ſon of Maia bore, | 

And nurs'd upon th' Athenian ſhore, 

Then to thy fire her charge reſign'd, 

Who to ſuch elegance of mind 

Added, whatever poliſh'd eaſe 

Could give, and all the arts to pleaſe : 

Whether on Reynolds (beauty's friend) 

Thou biddeſt every grace attend; 

Or ſmiling doſt in ſportive ſong 

Hail the great gueſt of Kien-long *: 

Hither, various goddeſs, haſte, 

Boundleſs, inimitable taſte, 

And ſave thoſe charms from faſhion's tawdry reign, 

Which Nature gave to Dev'n, and gave in vain— 
From her cumbrous forehead tear 
The architecture of her hair, 


* Sir William Chambers. 
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But leave one ſnow-white plume to bew 
It faintly mocks the neck below 
Snatch from her lip the immodeſt guile 
Of affectation's conſtant ſmile, 

And on her cheek replace the roſe, 
Which, pale and wan, no longer glows 
With all that beauty, youth, and love, 
Could copy from ſome faint above 
Would ſhe promiſe real bliſs, 

Bid her ſeem but what ſhe is : 

Or, if lovelier ſtill ſhe'd be, 

From Granby learn to worſhip thee. 


Lincoln Inn New-ſquare. 
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Written in the Garden of a Friend. 
By W. Mason, A. M. 


Wu o'er my head this laurel-woven bow'r 
Its arch of glittering verdure wildly flings, 
Can fan y ſlumber ? can the tuneful pow'r, 
That rules my lyre, neglect her wonted ſtrings ? 


No; if the blightning Eaſt deform'd the plain, 
If this gay bank no balmy ſweets exhabd, 
Still ſhould the grove re-echo to my ſtrain, 
And friendſhip prompt the theme, where 
beauty fail d. | 


For he, whoſe careleſs art this foliage dreſt, 
Who bade theſe twining braids of woodbine 
bend, 
He firſt with truth and virtue taught my breaſt 
Where beſt to chuſe, and beſt to fix a friend. 


How well does mem'ry note the golden day, 
What time reclin'd in Marg'ret's ſtudious glade, 

My mimic reed firſt tun'd the“ Dorian lay, 
« Unſeen, unheard, beneath an hawthorn 
ſhade !” * 


* Muſzus, the firſt Poem which the author publiſhed, and 
written while he was a an of $t. 
VN 
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Twas there we met: the muſes hail'd the hour; 
The ame deſires, the fame ingenuous arts 

Inſpir d us doth: we ond and bleſt the pow'r 
That join'd at once our ſtudies and our hearts. 


O!] ſince thoſe days, when ſcience ſpread the feaſt, 
When emulative youth its reliſh lent, 
Say has one genuine joy e' er warm'd my breaſt ? 
Enough: if joy was his, be mine content. 


To thirſt for praife his temperate' youth forbore z 
He fondly wiſh ;! not for a poet's name, 

Much did he love the muſe, but quiet more, 
And, tho' he might command, he lighted fame. 


Hither in manhood's prime he wiſely fled 
From all that folly, all that pride approves 
To this ſoft ſcene a tender partner led ; 
This laurel ſhade was witneſs to their loves. 


« Begone (he cry'd) ambition's air-drawn plan 

« Hence with perplexing pomp's unwieldy 
wealth : | 

« 'Let me not ſeem, but be the happy man, 
« Pofleſt of love, of competence, and health.” 

Smiling he ſpake, nor did the fates withſtand ; 
In rural arts the peaceful moments flew : 

Say, lovely lawn ! that felt his forming hand, 
How ſoon thy ſurface ſhone with verdure new : 


How 
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How ſoon obedient Flora brought her ſtore, 
And o'er thy breaſt a ſhower of fragrance flung, 
Vertumnus came; his earlieſt bloom he bore, 
And thy rich ſides with waving purple hung: 
Then to the fight he call'd yon ſtately ſpire, 
He pierc'd th' oppoſing oak's luxuriant ſhade, - 
Bade yonder crowding hawthorns low retire, - 
Nor veil the glories of the golden mead. 


Hail, ſylvan wonders, hail ! and hail the hand 
Whoſe native taſte thy native charms diſplay'd, 
And taught one little acre to command 


Each envied happineſs of ſcene and ſhade. 
Is there a hill whoſe diſtant azure bounds 
The ample range of Scarſdale's proud domain, 
A mountain hoar, that yon' wild peak ſurrounds, 
But lends a willing beauty to thy plain ? 


And, lo! in yonder path, I ſpy my friend ; 


He looks the guardian genius of the grove, 
Mild * as the fabled form that whilom deign'd, 


At Milton's call, in Hartfield's haunts to rove. 
Bleſs'd ſpirit, come] tho' pent in mortal mould, 
Fl yet invoke thee by that purer name 

O come, a portion of thy bliſs unfold, 
From folly's maze my wayward ſteps reclaim. 


by See the deſcription of the Gemjys of the Wood in Mil- 
ton's Arcades, Rs rt 
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Too long, alas] my inexperienc'd youth, 
Miſled by flatt'ring fortune's ſpecious tale, 
Has left the rural reign of peace and truth, 
The bubbling brock, and cave, and whiſp'ring 
vale. LL 
Won to the world, a candidate for praiſe, 
Yet, let me boaſt, by no ignoble art, 
Too oft the public ear has heard my lays, 
Too much its vain applauſe has touch'd my 
heart: | 
But now ere cuſtom binds his powerful chains, 
Come from the baſe enchanter ſet me free, 
While yet my ſoul its firſt beſt taſte ret⸗ ins, 
Recall that ſoul to reaſon, peace, and thee. 


Teach me, like thee, to muſe on nature's page, 
To mark each wonder in creation's plan, 

Each mode of being trace, and humbly ſage, - 
Deduce from theſe the genuine powers of man: 


of man, while warm'd with reaſon's purer ray, 

No tool of policy, no dupe to pride; 
Before vain ſcience led his taſte aſtray; 

When conſcience was his law, and God his 

guide. : 

This let me learn, and learning let me live | 
The leſſon o'er. From that great guide of truth 
O may my ſuppliant ſoul the boon receive 

To ea thro' age mae, of thy 8 
, Written in 17 58. | 

AN 


Written in a CounTrey Cnurcn YarD. 


By Ms. GR Ax. 


Tux curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save Where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe e ru goed elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in this narrow cell for ever laid, 

1 rude Forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 
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The breezy call of incenſe- breathing morn, 

The ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouze them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : 


No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their teem afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtoke! 


Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toil, 

| Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all chat wealth cer gave, 


Await alike th' inevitable hour. 
'The ow of * the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to Theſe the fault, 

If Mem'ry o'er their Tomb no Trophies raiſe, 

Where through the long-drawn ayle and fretted 
vault 

The pealing anthem fwells the note of praiſe. 
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Can ftoried urn, or animated buſt 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
un honours voice proxoke. the: filent. duſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Perhaps in, this neglected ſpot 1 is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway d, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of Time did ne er unroll; 
Chill Penury repreſs d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


-- 


— 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt, 
The little Tyrant of his fields. withſtood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applauſe of liſt' ning ſenates to command; 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſt ry in a nation's eyes, 
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Their lot forbad ; nor circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd : 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
Jo quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Vet evn theſe bones from inſult to protect 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 

With uncouth ee and ſhapeleſs ſculpture 
deck'd, | 

Implores the piling tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, * * the unletter d 
Muſe, 

The Ban of fame and elegy Gd: 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being cer reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind ? 
On 
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On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our Aſhes live their wonted Fires. 


For thee, who mindful of the unhonour'd Dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate, 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may fav, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawir 
© Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


© There at the foot of yonder nodding beach. 

© 'That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 

His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

© Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 
© Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


One morn Imiſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 

Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree: 

Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the Lawn, nor at the wood was be; 
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The next with dirges due in fad array, 
© Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him 

borne, 
© Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
© Gray'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


The E PIT AP H. 
HERE reſts his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frown'd not on bis humble birth, TY 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his foul ſincere, 

Feav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 

He gaveto Mir ry all he had, a tear, 

He gair'd from Heav'n (tat all ts | 
friend. | 

No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

( There they alike in trembling hope repoſe ) 

The biſon of his Father, and his Col. 


Ox CAPTAIN COOK. 
By Miss SEWARD. 


SorROWING, the Nine beneath yon blaſted 
Je 
Shed the bright drops of Pity's holy dew ! 
Mute are their tuneful tongues, extinct their fires; 
Yet not in filence ſleep their ſilver lyres; | 
To the bleak gale they vibrate ſad and flow, 


In deep accordance to a Nation's woe. 


Fe, who ere while for Coox's illuſtrious brow 
Pluck'd the green laurel, and the oaken bough, 
Hung the gay garlands on the trophied oars, 
And pour'd his fame along a thouſand ſhores, _ 
Strike the ſlow death-bell ; weave the ſacred verſe, 
And ftrew the cypreſs o'er his honar'd hearſe 
In ſad proceſſion wander round the ſhrine, 
And weep him mortal whom ye ſung divine ! 
Ns : 
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Say firſt, what Pow'r inſpired his dauntleſs breaſt 
With ſcorn of danger and inglorious reſt, 
To quit imperial London's gorgeous plains, 
Where, rob'd in thouſand tints, bright Pleaſure 

reigns 3 

In cups of ſummer-ice her nectar pours, 
And twines, mid wintry ſnows, her roſeate bow'rs? 
Where Beauty moves with undulating grace, 
Calls the ſweet bluſh to wanton o'er her face, 
On each fond Youth her ſoft artillery tries, 
Aims her light ſmile, and rolls her frolic eyes ? 


What Pow'r inſpir'd his dauntleſs breaſt to brave 
The ſcorch'd Equator, and th' Antarctic wave? 
Climes, where fierce ſuns in cloudleſs ardors ſhine, 
And pour the dazzling deluge round the Line; 
The realms of froſt, where icy mountains riſe, 
Mid the pale ſummer of the polar ſkies ?— 

IT was HUMANITY !—on coaſts unknown, 
The ſhiv'ring natives of the frozen zone, 

And the ſwart Indian, as he faintly ſtrays 

cc Where Cancer reddens in the ſolar blaze,” 
She bade him ſeek ;—on each inclement ſhore 
Plant the rich ſeeds of her exhauſtleſs ſtore ; 
Unite the ſavage hearts, and hoſtile hands, 
In the firm compact of her gentle bands; 
Strew her ſoft comforts o'er the barren plain, 
Sing her ſweet lays, and conſecrate her fane. 


Ir was Homanity !—O Nymph divine 
I ſee thy light ſtep print the burning Line 


There 
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There thy bright eye the dubious pilot guides, 
The faint oar ſtruggling with the ſcalding tides. — 
On as thou lead'ſt the bold, the glorious prow, 
Mild, and more mild, the ſloping ſun- beams glow, 
Now weak and pale the leſſen'd luſtres play, 

As round th' horizon rolls the timid day; 
Barb'd with the ſleeted ſnow, the driving hail, 
Ruſh the fierce arrows of the polar gale ; 

And thro' the dim, unvaried, ling'ring hours, 
Wide o'er the waves incumbent horror low'rs.. 


From the rude ſummit of yon frozen ſteep, _ 
Contraſting Glory gilds the dreary deep 

Lo !—deck'd with vermeil youth and beamy grace, 
Hope in her ſtep and gladneſs in her face, 

Light on the icy rock, with outſtretch'd hands, 
The Goddeſs of the new Columbus ſtands,, 
Round her bright head the plumy * Peterels ſoar, 
Blue as her robe, that ſweeps the frozen ſhore ; 
Glows her ſoft cheek, as vernal mornings fair, 
And warm as ſummer- ſuns her golden hair 
O'er the hoar waſte her radiant glances ſtream, 
And courage kindles in the magic beam. ; 


* Peterels: ſoar The peterel is a bird found in the fro- 
zen ſeas; its neck and tail are white, and its wings of-a bright 
blue. ; 

y" 6 She 


courſe, with the ice on our ſtarboard ſide, we found ourſelves 
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She points the ſhip its mazy path, to tread 
+ The floating fragments of the frozen bed. 


While o'er the deep in many a dreadful form, 
The giant Danger howls along the ſtorm, 


Furling the t iron ſails with numbed hands, 


Firm on the deck the great Adventurer ſtands ; 
Round glitt'ring mountains hears the billows rave, 
And the * vaſt ruin thunder on the wave.— 


Appall'd he hears !—but checks the riſing ſigh, 
And turns on his firm band a gliſt'ning eye 
Not for himſelf the ſighs unbidden break, 

Amid the terrors of the icy wreck ; 

Not for himſelf ſtarts the impafſion'd tear, 

Congealing as it falls ; nor pain, nor fear, 

Nor Death's dread darts, impede the great deſign, 

Till + Nature draws the circumſcribing line. 
| Huge 

+ The floating fragment“ In the courſe of the laſt 


twenty - four hours, we paſſed through ſeveral fields of broken 


ice ; they were in general narrow, but of conſiderable extent. 
In one part the pieces of ice, were ſo cloſe, that the ſhip 
had much difficulty to thread them. | 

+ Furling the iron ſails, ——* Our ſails and rigging were 
ſo frozen, that they ſeemed plates of iron.” 

® And the viſt ruin The breaking of one of theſe im- 
particularly deſcribed in Cook's ſecond voyage to the ſouth 


Pole. 
+ Till Nature, &c “ After running four leagues this 


quite 
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Huge rocks of ice th arreſted ſhip embay, 

And bar the gallant Wanderer's dangerous way. 
His eye regretful marks the Goddeſs turn 

Th' aſſiduous prow from its relentleſs bourn. 


And now antarctic Zealand's drear domain 
Frowns, and o'erhangs th' inhoſpitable main. 
On its chill beach this dove of human-kind 
For his long-wandering foot ſhort reſt ſhall find, 
Bear to the coaſt the + olive branch in vain, 

And quit on wearied wing the hoſtile plain. — 
With jealous low'r the frowning natives view 
The ſtately veſſel, and the advent'rous crew 
Nor fear the brave, nor emulate the good, 

But ſcowl with ſavage thirſt of human blood; 
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And yet there were, who in this iron clime 
Soar'd o'er the herd on Virtue's wing ſublime ; 
Rever'd the ſtranger-gueſt, and ſmiling ſtroye 
To ſoothe his ſtay with hoſpitable love ! 


quite embay'd, the ice extending from north-north-caſt, round 
by the weſt and ſouth, to eaſt, in one compact body; the 
weather was tolerably clear, yet we could ſee no end to it. 


4 The live bronch,——To carry a green branch in dhe hand 
on landing, is a pacific ſignal, univerſally underſtood h al 
neee. 
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Fann' d in full confidence the tender flame, | 
Join'd plighted hands, and“ name exchang'd for 
name. 

To theſe the Hero leads + his living ſtore, 

And pours new wonders on th' uncultur'd ſhore ; 
The ſilky fleece, fair fruit, and golden grain; 
And future herds and harveſts bleſs the plain. 
O'er the green ſoil his Kids exulting play, 

And ſounds his clarion loud the Bird of day ; 
The downy Gooſe her ruffled boſom laves, 
Trims her white wing, and wantons in the waves 3 
Stern moves the Bull along th' affrighted ſhores, 
And countleſs nations.tremble as he roars. 


So when the Daughter of eternal Jove, 
And Ocean's God, to bleſs their Athens ſtrove, - 
The maſly trident with gigantic force 
Cleaves the firm earth—and gives the ſtately 
Horſe ; 
He paws the ground, impatient of the rein, 
Shakes his high front and thunders o'er the plain. 


Ad name n. erchange of names is a pledge 
of amity among theſe iſlanders, arid was frequently propoſed 
by them to Captain Cook and his people; ſo alſo is the join- 
ing noſes, | 


+ His living fore —Captain Cook left various kinds of ani- 
mals upon this coaſt, together with garden-ſeeds, &c. The 
Zealanders had hitherto ſubſiſted upon fiſh, and ſuch coarſe 
vegetab es as their climate produced; and this want of better 
proviſion, it is ſuppoſed, induced them to the horrid practice 

of cating human fleſh, 
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Then Wiſdom's Goddeſs plants the embryon ſeed, 
And bids new foliage ſhade the ſultry mead ; 
Mid the pale green the tawny olives ſhine, 


And famiſh'd thouſands bleſs the hand divine. 


Now the warm ſolſtice o'er the ſhining bay, 
Darts from the north its mild meridian ray; 
Again the Chief invokes the riſing gale, 

And ſpreads again in deſert: ſeas the fail; _ 

O'er dangerous ſhoals his ſteady ſteerage keeps, 

O'er * walls of coral ambuſh'd in the deeps 3 

Strong Labour's hands the AER cord2ge 
twine, 

And + ſleepleſs Patience heaves the ſounding-line. 


On a lone beach a + rock-built temple ſtands, 
Stupendous pile ! unwrought by mortal hands ; 
Sublime the ponderous turrets riſe in air, 

And the wide roof baſaltic columns bear 
Thro' the long aiſles the murm'ringtempeſts blow, 
And Ocean chides his daſhing waves below, 


* Walls of coral. The coral rocks are deſcribed as riſing 
perpendicularly from the greateſt depths of the ocean, inſo- 
much that the ſounding-line could not reach their bottom; 
and yet they were but juſt covered with water.—Theſe rocks 
are now found to be fabricated by ſca-inſets. ' 


+ And ſleepleſs Patience. We had now paſſed ſeveral moath, 
with a man conſtantly in the chains heaving the lead.“ 


+ A rock-built temple. © On the part of this iſle there was a 
ſolitary rock, rifing on the coaſt with arched cavities, like a 
majeſtic temple.” | 
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From this fair fane, along the ſilver ſands, 

Two ſiſter - virgins wave their ſnowy hands ; 

Firſt * gentle Flora round her ſmiling brow 

Leaves of new forms, and flow'rs uncultur'd glow z 

Thin folds of + vegetable filk, behind, 

Shade her white neck, and wanton in the wind ; 

Strange ſweets where'er ſhe turns, . 
glades, 

And fruits unnam'd adorn the bending ſhades. 

Next Fauna treads, in youthful beauty's pride, 

A playful Kangroo bounding by her fide; 

Around the Nymph her beauteous + Pois diſplay 

Their varied plumes, and trill the dulcet lay; 


®* Firſt gentle Flora. Flora is the Goddefs of modern Bota- 
ny, and Fauna of modern Zoology : hence the pupils of Lin- 
næus call their books Nora Anglice-Fauna Danica, &c. The. 
Flora of one of theſe iflands contain'd thirty new plants. 

+ Vegetable filk. In New-Zealand is a flag of which the na- 
table are longer and ſtronger than our hemp and flax ; and 
fome manufactured in London, is as white and gloſſy as fine 
climate. 

1 A playful Keangree. — an animal peculiar to 
thoſe climates. It is perpetually jumping along on its hind. | 


legs, its fore legs being too ſhort to be uſed in the manner of 

other quadrupeds. N 
1e © The poi-bird, common in thoſe coun- 
aries, bas feathers of a fine mazarine blue, except thoſe of the 
peck, which are of a beautiful filver grey; and two. or three 
aa which are in the pinion · joint of the wing, 
A * Giant 
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A“ Giant-bat, with leathern wings outſpread, 
Umbrella light, hangs quiv'ring o'er her head. 
As o'er the cliff her graceful ſtep ſhe bends, 

On glitt'ring wing her inſect- train attends. 

With diamond- eye her ſcaly tribes ſurvey 

Their Goddeſs-nymph, and gambol in the ſpray. 


With earneſt gaze the ſtill, enamour'd crew 
Mark the fair forms; and, as they paſs, purſue 
But round the ſteepy rocks, and dangerous ftrand, 
Rolls + the white ſurf, and ſhipwreck guards the 

land. 


So, when of old, Sicilian ſhores along. 
Enchanting Syrens trill'd th' alluring ſong, 
Bound to the maſt the charm'd Ulyfles hears, 
And drinks the ſweet tones with inſatiate ears; 


Under its throat hang two little tufts of curled white feathers, 
called its pojies, which, being the Otaheitean word for car- 
rings, occaſioned our giving that name to the bird; which is 
not more remarkable for the beauty of its. plumage, than for 
the exquiſite melody of its note. 


* A Giant-bat, The bats which Captain Cook ſaw in ſome 
of theſe countries were. of incredible dimenſions, meaſuring 
three feet and a half in breadth, when their wings were 
extended. | 


+ Rolls the zubite ſurf. © As we paſſed this iſland, many of 
its trees had an unuſual appearance, and the richneſs of the 
_ vegetation much invited our naturaliſts to land, but their 
earneſt wiſhes were in vain, from the COIs reefs and the 
violence of the ſurſs. 


Strains 
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Strains the ſtrong cords, upbraids the proſp'rous 
gale, 
And ſighs, as Widow ſpreads the flying ſail. 


Now leads Hunaxiry the deſtin'd way, 
Where all the Loves in Otaheite ſtray. 
To bid the Arts diſcloſe their wond'rous pow'rs, 
To bid the Virtues conſecrate the bow'rs, 
She gives her Hero to its blooming plain.— 
Nor has he wander'd, has he bled in vain ! 
His lips perſuaſive charm the uncultur'd youth, 
Teach Wiſdom's lore, and point the path of 

Truth. 

See ! * chaſten'd love in ſofter on flows, 
See | with new fires parental duty glows. 


Thou ſmiling Eden of the ſouthern wave, 
Could not, alas | thy grateful wiſhes ſave 
That angel-goodneſs, which had bleſs'd thy 
- plain ?— 
Ah ! vain thy ie: thy wiſhes vain! 
On a far diſtant, and remorſeleſs ſhore, 
Where human fiends their dire libations pour: 


| Where treachery, hov'ring o'er the blaſted heath, 


Poſes with ghaſtly ſmile the darts of death, 


|  ® Cheflen'd love. Captain Cook obſerves, in his ſecond voy- 
age, that the women of Otaheite were grown more modeſt, 
and that the barbarous practice of deſtroying their children 
Vas leſſened. | 
Pierc'd 
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Pierc'd by their venom'd points, your favourite 
bleeds, 
And on his limbs the luſt of hunger feeds 


Thus when, of old, the Muſe-born Orpheus 
Fair Arts and Virtues to the Thracian ſhore ; 
Struck with ſweet energy the warbling wire, 

And pour'd perſuaſion from the immortal lyre; 
As ſoften'd brutes, the waving woods among, 
Bow'd their meek heads, and liſten'd to the ſong z 
Near, and more near, with rage and tumult loud, 
Round the bold bard th' inebriate maniacs 

crowd .— 

Red on th” ungrateful ſoil his life-blood | Cris; 
And Fiends and Furies tear his quiv'ring limbs! 


Gay Eden of the ſouth, thy tribute pay, 
And raiſe, in pomp of woe, thy Coox's “ Morai ! 
Bid mild Omiah bring his choiceſt ſtores, 
The juicy fruits, and the luxuriant flow'rs; 
Bring the bright plumes, that drink the torrid ray, 
And ſtrew each laviſh ſpoil on Cook's. Morai ! 


* Morai. The Morai is a kind of funeral altar, which the 
people of Otaheite raiſe to the memory of their deceaſed 
friends. They bring to'it a daily tribute of fruits, flowers, 
and the plumage of birds, The chief mourner wanders around 
it in a ſtate of apparent diſtraction, ſhrieking furiouſly, and 
ſtriking at intervals a ſhark's tooth into her head. All peo- 
ple fly her, as ſhe aims at wounding not only herſelf but others, 


Come, 
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Come, Oberea, hapleſs fair-one ] come, 
With piercing ſhrieks bewail thy Hero's doom !— 
She comes !—ſhe gazes round with dire ſurvey ! 
Oh ! fly the mourner on her frantic way. 

See | ſee! the pointed ivory wounds that head, 

Where late the Loves impurpled roſes ſpread 

Now ftain'd with gore, her raven-trefles flow, 

In ruthleſs negligence of mad'ning woe; 

Loud ſhe laments !—and. long the nymph. ſhall 
{tray 

With wild unequal ſtep round Coox's Morai |! 


But ah !—aloft on Albion's rocky ſteep, 

That frowns incumbent o'er the boiling deep, 

Solicitous, and fad, a ſofter form 

Eyes the lone flood, and deprecates the ſtorm. — 

IIl-fated matron !—for, alas ! in vain 

Thy eager glances wander o'er the main !— 

"Tis the vex'd billows, that inſurgent rave, 

Their white foam ſilvers yonder diſtant wave, 

Tis not his ſails thy huſband comes no more 

His bones now whiten an accurſed ſhore ! | 

Retire,—for hark ! the ſea-gull ſhrieking ſoars, 

The lurid atmoſphere portentous low'rs; 

Night's ſullen ſpirit groans in ev'ry gale, 

And o'er the waters draws the darkling veil, 

Sighs in thy hair, and chills thy throbbing 

bdreaſt.— 

Go, wretched mourner !—weep thy griefs to reſt! 
Yet, 
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| Yet, tho' through life is loſt each fond delight, 
Tho' ſet thy earthly ſun in dreary night, 

Oh ! raiſe thy thoughts to yonder ſtarry plain, 

And own thy ſorrow ſelfiſh, weak, and vain 

Since, while Britannia, to his virtues juſt, 

Twines the bright wreath, and rears th' immor- 
tal buſt; 

While on each wind of heav'n his fame fhall riſe, 

In endleſs incenſe to the ſmiling ſkies ; 

THE ATTENDANT PowER, that bade his ſails 
expand, | 

And waft her bleſſings to each barren land, 

Now raptur'd bears him to th' immortal plains, 

Where Mercy hails him with congenial ſtrains ; 

Where ſoars, on Joy's white plume, his ſpirit 
free, 

And angels choir ny: whil he waits for THEE. 


' MONODY 
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MAJOR ANDRE. 


By Miss SEW ARD. 


Lovp howls the ſtorm! the vex'd Atlantic roars ! 
Thy Genius, Britain, wanders on its ſhores ! 
Hears cries of horror wafted from afar, 
And groans of Anguiſh, mid the ſhrieks of War! 
Hears the deep curſes of the Great and Brave, 
Sigh in the wind, and murmur on the wave! 
O'er his damp brow the ſable crape he binds, 
And throws his“ victor garland to the winds 3 
Bids haggard Winter in the drear ſojourn, 
Tear the dim foliage from her drizzling urn; 
With ſickly yew unfragrant cypreſs twine, 

And hang the duſky wreath round Honour's 
ſhrine, | 


* Viftor Garland.-----Alluding to the conqueſt by Lord 
Cornwallis. 
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Bids ſteel-clad Valour chaſe that dove-like Bride, 
Enfeebling Mercy, from his awful ſide ; 

Where long ſhe fat and check'd the ardent rein, 
As whirl'd his chariot o'er th' embattled plain; 
Gilded with ſunny ſmile her April tear, 
Rais'dher white arm, andſtay'd theuplifted ſpear; 
Then, in her place, bids Vengeance mount the car, 
And glut with gore th' inſatiate Dogs of War! 
With one pale hand the * bloody ſcroll he tears, 
And bids his Nations blot it with their tears * 
And one, extended o'er the Atlantic wave, 
Points to his Andre's ignominious grave 


And ſhall the Muſe, that marks the ſolemn 
ſcene, | 

« As buſy Fancy lifts the veil between,” 
Refuſe to mingle in the awful train, | 
Nor breathe, with glowing zeal the votive ſtrain ! 
From public fame ſhall admiration fire 
The boldeſt numbers of her raptur'd lyre 
To hymn a Stranger ?—and with ardent lay 
Lead the wild mourner round her Cook's morai z 
While Andre fades upon his dreary bier, 
And.+ Julia's only tribute is her tear? 
Dear, lovely Youth ! whoſe gentle virtues ſtole 
Thro' Friendſhipꝰ's ſoftning medium on her ſoul ! 


„ Bloody ſeroll.—The Court-Martial decree, ſigned at 
Tappan, for Major Andre's execution. 

+ Julia—The name by which Mr. Andre addreſs'd the 
Author in his correſpondence with her. _ 
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Ah no !—with every ſtrong reſiſtleſs plea, 

Riſe the recorded days the paſt with thee, 

While each dim ſhadow of o'er-whelming years, 
With glance reverted Eagle-memory clears. 


Belov'd Companion of the faireſt hours 
That roſe for her in Joy's reſplendent bowr's, 
How gaily ſhone on thy bright morn of Youth ! 
The Star of Pleaſure and the Sun of Truth! 
Full from their ſource deſcended on thy mind 
Fach gen'rous virtue and each taſte refin'd ; 
Young Genius led thee to his varied fane, 
Bade thee * aſk all his gifts, nor aſk in vain 
Hence novel thoughts, in ev'ry luſtre dreſt 
Of pointed Wit, that diamond of the breaſt ; 
Hence glow'd thy fancy with poetic ray, 
Hence muſic warbled in thy ſprightly lay; 
And hence thy pencil, with his colours warm, 
Caught ev'ry grace, and copied ev'ry charm 
Whoſe tranſient glories beam on Beauty's cheek, 
And bid thy glowing Ivory breathe and ſpeak. 
Bleſt pencil ! by kind Fate ordain'd to ſave 
Honora's ſemblance from her + early grave. 


Ch! 


* All bis gin Mr Andre had conſpicuons talents for 
Poetry, Muſic, and Painting. The News-papers mentioned 
a ſatiric poem of his upon the Americans, which was ſup- . 
poſed to have ſtimulated their barbarity towards him. 
+ Early grave----Miſs Honora S. to whom Mr Andre's at- 
tachment was of ſuch fingular conſtancy, died in a conſump- 
0 tion 
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Oh ! while on 1 Julia's arm it ſweetly ſmiles, 
And each lorn thought, cach long regret beguiles, 
Fondly ſhe weeps the hand which form'd the ſpell, 
Now ſhroudleſs mould'ring in its earthy cell 


But ſure the Youth, whoſe ill-ſtarr'd paſſion 
{trove 

With all the pangs of inauſpicious Love, 
Full oft” deplor'd the fatal art that ſtole 
The jocund freedom of its Maſter's ſoul ! 

While with nice hand he mark'd the living 
| grace 

And matchleſs ſweetneſs of Honora's face, 
'Th' enamour'd Youth the faithful traces bleſt, 
That bard'd the dart of Beauty in his breaſt ; 
Around his neck th' enchanting Portrait hung, 
While, a warm vow burſt ardent from his tongue, 
That from his boſom no ſucceeding day, 
No chance ſhould bear that taliſman away. 


tion a few months before he ſuffered death at Tappan. She 
had married another gentleman four years after her engage- 
ment with Mr Andre had been diffolved by parental au- 
thority. 

Julia“ arm Mr. Andre drew two miniature pictures of 
Miſs Honora 8. on his firſt acquamtance with her at Buxton, 
in the Year 176g, one for himſelf, the other for the author 
of this Poem. | | 

Ta- thus Apel. Prior is very elegant upon this cit- 
cumſtance ia an Ode to his Friend Mr. Howard the Painter: 

| Twas 


— 
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'Twas thus * Apelles baſk'd in Beauty's blaze, 
And felt the miſchief of the ſtedfaſt gaze ; 
Trac'd with diſorder'd hand Campaſpe's charms, 
And as their beams the kindling Canvas warms, 
Triumphant Love, with ſtill ſuperior art, 
Engraves their wonders on the Painter's heart; 


Dear loſt Companion ! ever conſtant Youth 1 
That Fate had ſmil'd on thy unequal'd truth ! 
Nor bound th' enſanguin'd laurel on that brow 
Where Love ordain'd his brighteſt wreathe to 

glow |! 

Then Peace had led thee to her ſofteſt bow'rs, 
And Hymen ſtrew'd thy path with all his flow'rs ; 
Drawn to the roof, by Friendſhip's ſilver cord, 
Each ſocial Joy had brighten'd at thy board ; 
Science and ſoft affection's blended rays 
Had ſhone unclouded on thy lengthen'd days 
From hour, to hour, thy taſte, with conſcious pride, 
Had mark'd new talents in thy lovely Bride ; 
Till thou hadſt own'd the magic of her face 
Thy fair Honora's leaſt engaging grace. 
Dear 1oſt Honora ! o'er thy early bier 
The Muſe ſtill theds her ever ſacred tear |— 
The bluſhing roſe-bud in its vernal bed, 
By Zephyrs fann'd and murm'ring fountains fed, 
In June's gay morn that ſcents the ambient air, 
Was not more ſweet, more innocent, or fair. 

* *Toas thus Apelles.---Prior is very elegant upon this cir- 


cumſtance in an Ode to his friend Mr, Howe:zd the Painter: 
- CES: - Oh 
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Oh ! when ſuch Pairs their kindred ſpirit find, 
When Senſe and Virtue deck each ſpotleſs mind, 
Hard is the doom that thall the union break, 
And Fate's dark pinion hovers o'er the wreck. 


Now Prudence in her cold and thrifty care, 
Frown'd on the Maid, and bade the youth deſpair; 
For Pow'r Parental ſternly ſaw, and ſtrove 
| 'Totear the lilly-bands of plighted Love; 
Nor ftrove in vain ; but while the fair one's ſighs 
Diſperſe, like April-ſtorms in ſunny ſkies, 

The firmer Lover, with unſwerving truth, 

To his firſt paſſion conſecrates his youth; 

Tho? four long years a night of abſence prove, 
Yet Hopes ſoft Star ſhone trembling on his love; 
Till“ buſy Rumour chas'd each pleaſing dream 
And quench'd the radiance of the ſilver beam. 


« Honora loſt my happy Rival's Bride! 
Swell ye full fails ! and roll thou mighty tide ! 
O'er the dark waves forſaken Andre bear 
Amid the vollying thunders of the War 
To win bright Glory from my Country's Foes, 
Ex'n in this ice of Love, my boſom glows. 
Voluptuous Loxpox ! where thy turrets blaze, 


Their hundred thrones the frolic Pleaſures raiſe ; 


* Buſy Rumour--—The tidings of Honora's marriage. Upon 
that event Mr. Andre quitted his profeſſion as a merchant, 
and juined our army in America. | 

. Bid 
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Bid proud Expence Sabean odours bring, 
Nor aſk her roſes of the tardy Spring; 
Where Muſic floats the glitt'ring roofs among, 
And with meand'ring cadence {wells the ſong ; 
Where Painting burns the Grecian meed to claim, 
From the high temple of immortal Fame, 
Bears to the radiant goal, with ardent peace, 
Her Kauffman's beauty, and her Reynolds' grace; 
Where Sun-clad Poetry the ſtrain infpires, 
And foils the Grecian Harps, the Latian Lyres. 


« Ye ſoft'ning Luxuries ! ye poliſh'd Arts! 
Bend your enfeebling rays on tranquil hearts! 
I quit the Song, the Pencil, and the Lyre, 
White robes of Peace, and Pleaſure's ſoft attire, 
To ſeize the Sword, to mount the rapid Car, 

In all the proud habiliments of War——., 
Honora loſt ! I woo a ſterner Bride, 

The arm'd Bellona calls me to her fide; 
Harſh is the muſic of our marriage itrain ! 

It breathes in thunder from the weſtern plain 
Wide o'er the watry world its echos roll, 

And rouſe each latent ardour of my foul. 
And tho' unlike the ſoft melodious lay, 

That gaily wak'd Honora's nuptial day, 

Its. deeper tones ſhall whiſper, ere they ceaſe, 
More genuine tranſport, and more laſting peace 


« Reſolv'd I go! nor from that fatal bourn 


To theſe gay ſcenes ſhall Andre's ſteps return 
O 3 Set 
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Set is the ſtar of Love, that ought to guide 

His refluent bark acroſs the mighty Tide! 
But while my country's foes, with impious hand 
Hurl o'er the ſubject plains the livid brand 

Of dire Sedition !—Oh |! let Heav'n ordain 
While Andre lives, he may not live in vain ! 


« Yet without one kind farewell, cou'd I roam 
Far from my weeping friends, my peaceful home, 
The beſt affections of my heart muſt ceaſe, 

And gratitude be loſt, with hope, and peace 


« My lovely Siſters ! who were wont to twine 
Your Souls ſoft feelings with each wiſh of mine, 
Shall, when this breaſt beats high at Glory's call, 
From your mild eyes the ſhow'rs of Sorrow fall ?— 
The light of Excellence, that round you glows, 
Decks with reflected beams your Brother's brows ! 
Oh! may his Fame, in ſome diſtinguiſh'd day 
Pour on that Excellence ms brighteſt ray ! 


« Dim clouds of Woe x ye veil each * 
grace | 
That us'd to ſparkle in \ Maria” s face, — 
My * tuneful Anna to her lute complains, 
But Gricf's fond throbs arreſt the parting ſtrains. — 
Fair, as the ſilver bloſſom on the thorn, 
Soft as the ſpirit of the vernal morn, 
Louiſa, chaſe thoſe trembling fears, that prove 
Th' ungovern'd terrors of a Siſter's love. 


* Tuneful Anna —Miſs Anna Andre has a poctical talent. 
They 
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They bend thy ſweet head, like yon lucid flow'r, 
That ſhrinks and fades bencath the ſummer's 
ſhow'r. 


« Oh!] fmile my Siſters, on this deſtin'd day, 
And with the radiant omen gild my way ! 
And thou, my Brother, gentle as the gale, 
Whoſe breath perfumes anew the bloſſom'd vale, 
Let quick of Spirit, as th' electric beam, 
When from the clouds its darting lightnings 

ſtream, 

Soothe with inceſſant care our Mother's woes, 
And huſh her anxious ſighs to ſoft repoſe. — 
And be ye ſure, when diſtant far I ſtray : 
To ſhare the dangers of the arduous day, 
Your tender faithful amity ſhall reſt 
The“ laſt dear record ob my grateful breaſt. 


« Oh! graceful Prieſteſs at the fane of Truth, 
Friend of my Soul ! and guardian of my Youth ! | 
Skill'd to convert the duty to the choice, 

My gentle Mother ! in whoſe melting voice 
Ihe virtuous precept, that perpetual flow'd, 
With Muſic warbled, and with Beauty glowd, 


* Laſt dear record,. I have a Mother, and three Siſters, 
to whom the value of my commiſſion wou'd be an object, 
as the loſs of Grenada has much affected their income. lt is 
needleſs to be more explicit on this ſubject, I know your Ex- 
cellency's goodneſs,” ——Sce Major Andre's laſt letter to 
General Clinton, publiſh'd in the Gazette. 

x Thy 
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Thy tears I—ah Heav'n !—not drops of molten 
lead, 
Pour'd on thy hapleſs Son's devoted head, 
With keener ſmart had each ſenſation torn | 
hey wake the nerve where agonies are born 
But Oh ! reſtrain me not! thy tender ſtrife, 
What wou'd it ſave ?—alas ! thy Andre's life 
Oh! what a weary pilgrimage 'twill prove 
Strew'd with the thorns of diſappointed Love l 
Ne'er can he break the charm, whole fond con- 
troul, | 
By habit rooted, lords it o'er the ſoul, 
If here he languiſh in inglorious caſe, 
Where Science palls, and Pleaſures ceaſe to pleaſe. 
"Dis Glory only, with her potent ray, 

Can chaſe the clouds that darken all his way, 
Then dry thoſe pearly drops, that wildly flow, 
Nor ſnatch the laurel from my youthful brow ! 

The Rebel Standard blazes to the noon |! 

And Glory's path is bright before thy Son ! 

Then join thy voice ! and thou with Heav'n ordain 
While . lives, he may not live in vain !“ 


He ** and ſighing ſecks * buſy ſtrand 
Where anchor d Navies wait the wiſh'd command. 
To the full gale the nearer billows roar, 

And proudly laſh the circumſcribing ſhore; 
While furious on the craggy coaſt they rave, 
All calm and lovely rolls the diſtant wave; 


For 
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For onward, as th' unbounded waters ſpread, 
Deep tink the rocks in their capacious bel, 
And all their pointed terrors utmoſt force, 
But gently interrupts the billows courſe. 


50 on his preſent hour rude paſſion preys ! 
So ſmooth the proſpect of his future days! 
Unconſcious of the Storm, that grimly ſleeps, 

To wreck its fury on th' unthelter'd Deeps ! 


Now yielding waves divide before the prow 
The white fails bend, the ſtreaming pennants glow; 
And ſwiftly waft him to the weſtern plain, 
Where fierce Bellona rages o'er the ſlain. 


Firm in their ſtrength oppoſing Legions ſtand, 
Prepar'd to drench with blood the thirſty Land. 
Now Carnage hurls her flaming bolts afar, 

And Deſolation groans amid the War. 
As bleeds the Valiant, and the Mighty yield, 
Death ſtalks the only Victor o'er the field. 


Foremoſt in all the horrors of the day, 
Impetuous Andre leads the glorious way 
Till, raſhly bold, by numbers forc'd to yield, 
Theydrag him captive from the lon 3-fought ficld.— 


Lmpetuous Andre —1t is in his paſſage * that ſiction "0 
been employ'd thro? the narrative of the poem. Mr. Andre 
was a priſoner in America, ſoon after his arrival there, but 
the Author is unacquainted with the circumſtances of the ac- 
tion in which he was taken. 


Around 
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Around the Hero croud th' exulting Bands, 
And ſeize the ſpoils of War with bloody hands; 
Snatch the dark plumage from his awful creſt, 
And tear the golden creſcent from his breaſt; 
The ſword, the tube, that wings the death from 
1 
And all the fatal implements of War 
Silent, unmov'd the gallant Youth ſurvey'd 
The laviſh ſpoils triumphant Ruffians made. 
The idle ornament, the uſeleſs ſpear 
He little recks, but oh ! there is a fear 
Pants with quick throb, while yearning ſorrows 
dart 
Thro? all his ſenſes to his trembling heart. 


« What tho' Honora's voice no more ſhall 
charmin | 
No more her beamy ſmile my boſom warm 
Yet from theſe eyes ſhall Force for ever tear 
The ſacred Image of that Form ſo dear? 
Shade * of my Love! tho' mute and cold thy 
charms, 
Ne'er haſt thou bleſt my happy Rival's arms 


* Shad: of my Love. The miniature of Honora. A Letter 
from Major Andre to one of his Friends, written a few years 
ago, contain'd the following ſentence. © I have been taken 
priſoner by the Americans and ſtript of every thing except the 
picture of Honora, which I concealed in my mouth. Pre- 
ſerving that, 1 yet think myſclf fortunate.” 


; « To 
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« To my ſad heart each Dawn has ſeen thee 
preſt ! 

Each Night has laid thee pillow'd on my breaſt !_ 
Force ſhall not tear thee from thy faithful ſhrine !_ 
Thou ne'er wert his, and ſhalt be ever mine 

« *Tis fix'd !—theſe lips ſhall reſolute incloſe 
The precious Soother of my ceaſeleſs woes. 
And ſhould relentleſs Violence invade 
This laſt retreat, by frantic Fondneſs made, 
One way remains !—Fate whiſpers to my Soul 
Intrepid * Portia aud her burning coal ! 
So ſhall the throbbing Inmate of my breaſt : 
From Love's ſole gift meet everlaſting reſt !” 


While theſe fad thoughts in ſwift ſucceſſion fire 
The ſmother'd embers of each fond defire, 
Quick to his mouth his eager hand removes 
The beauteous ſemblance of the Form he loves. 


That darling treaſure ſafe, reſign'd he wears 
The ſordid robe, the ſcanty viand ſhares ;, 


* Intrepid Portia.— 
« BavTvs.] Impatient of my abſence, 
And grieved that young Octavius, with Mark 

Antony 

4 Had made themſelves ſo ſtrong, ſhe grew diſtract- 
« c, 

& And, her Attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire.. 
« Cassivs.] Anddy'd ſo? 
« BzuTvs.] Even ſo? 


See Shakeſpear's Play Julius Caſar, A iv. Scene i: 
With 
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With chearful fortic de content to wait 
The barter'd ranſom of a kinder fate. 


Now many a Moon in her pale courſe had ſhed, 
The penſive beam on Andre's captive head. 
At length the Sun roſe jocund to adorn 
With all his ſplendor the enfranchis'd Morn. 
Again the Hero joins the ardent 'Train 
That pours its thouſands on the tented plain ; 
And ſhines diſtinguiſh'd in the long Array, 
Bright as the filver ſtar that leads the Day 
His modeſt temperance, his wakeful heed, 
His ſilent diligence, his ardent ſpeed, 
Each warrior duty to the Veterau taught, 
Shaming the vain Experience Time had brought. 
Dependance ſcarcely feels his gentle ſway, 
He ſhares each want, and ſmiles each grief away 
And to the virtues of a noble Heart 
Unites the talents of inventive Art. 
Thus from his fwift and faithful pencil flow 
The Lines, the Camp, the Fortreſs of the Foe ; 
Serene to counteract each deep Deſign, 
Points the dark Ambuſh, and the ſpringing Mine; 
Till, as a breathing Incenſe, Andre's name 
Pervades the Hoſt, and ſwells the loud acclaim. 


The Chief no virtue views with cold TOY 
SkiPd to diſcern, and generous to reward 
Each tow'ring hope his honour'd ſmiles impart, 
As near his Perfon, and more near his heart 


The 
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The graceful Youth he draws,—and round his 


brow 
Bids Rank and Power their mingled brilliance 
throw. | 
Oh ! haſt thou ſten a blooming Morn of May 
In cryſtal beauty ſhed the modeſt ray ? 
And with its balmy dews refreſhing ſhow'r 
Swell the young grain, and ope the purple flow'r? 
In bright'ning luſtre reach its radiant Noon, 
Rob'd in the gayeſt mantle of the Sun ? 
Then 'mid the ſplendors of its azure ſkies, 
Oh l. haſt thou ſeen. the cruel Storm ariſe ? 
In ſable horror ſhroud each dazzling charm, 
And daſh their glories back with icy arm 


Thus lower'd the deathful cloud amid the blaze 
Of Andre's Deſtiny,—and quench'd its rays !— 
Ah fatal embaſſy !—thy hazards dire 
His kindling Soul with every ardor fire ; 

Great Clinton gives it to the courage prov'd, 
And the known wiſdom of the Friend he lov'd. 


As fair Euryalus to meet his Fate, 
With Nyſus ruſhes from the Dardan gate, 
Relentleſs Fate ! whoſe fury ſcorns to ſpare 
'The ſnowy breaſt, red lip, and ſhining hair, 
So poliſh'd Andre launches on the waves, 
Where * Hudſon's tide its dreary confine laves. 


* Hudſon's tide. Major Andre came up the Hudſon River 
to meet General Arnold. On his return by Land he fell into 
the hands of the Enemy. oh 
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With firm intrepid foot the Youth explores 
Each dangerous pathway of the hoſtile ſhores 
But no one Veteran Chief his ſtep attends, 
As ſilent round the gloomy Wood he wends; 
Alone he meets the brave repentant Foe, 
Suſtains his late reſolve, receives his vow, 
With ardent {kill directs the doubtful courſe, 
Seals the firm bond and ratifies its force. 


*Tis thus AMERICA, thy Generals fly, 
And wave new banners in their native ſky ! 
Sick of the miſchiefs artful Gallia pours, 
In friendly ſemblance on thy ravag'd ſhores 
Unnztural compact !—fhall a Race of Slaves 
Suſtain the ponderous ſtandard Freedom waves ? 
No! while their feign'd Protection ſpreads the 

tolls, : 

The Vultures hover o'er the deſtin'd ſpoils ! 
How fade Provincial glories, while You run 
To court far deepcr bondage than you ſhun ! 
Is this the generous active riſing Flame, 
That boaſted liberty's immortal name 
Blaz'd for its rights infring'd, its trophies torn, 
And taught the Wiſe the dire miſtake to mourn, 
When haughty Britain, in a luckleſs hour, 
With rage inebriate, and the luſt of pow'r, 
To fruitleſs conqueſt, and to countleſs graves 
Led her gay Legions o'er the weſtern waves 
The Fiend of Diſcord, cow'ring at the prow, 


| Sat darkly ſmiling at th unpending woe 


Long 
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Long did my ſoul the wretched ſtrife ſurvey, 
And wept the horrors of the dreadful day; 
Thro' rolling Years ſaw undeciſive War 
Draw bleeding Wiſdom at his iron Car; 
Exhauſt my Country's treaſure, pour her gore 
In fruitleſs conflict on the diſtant ſhore ; 

Saw the firm Congreſs all her might oppoſe, 
And while I mourn'd her fate, rever'd her Foes 


But when, repentant of her prouder aim, 
She gently waves the long diſputed claim; 
Extends the charter with your rights reſtor'd, 
And hides in olive wreaths the blood-ſtain'd ſword. 
Then to reje&t her peaceful wreaths, and throw 
Your Country's freedom to our mutual Foe ! 
Infatuate Land from that deteſted day 
Diſtracted Councils, and the thirſt of Sway, 
Rapacious Avarice, Superſtition vile, 
And all the Frenchman dictates in his guile 
Diſgrace your Congreſs !—Juſtice drops her ſcale ! 
And radiant Liberty averts her fail ! 
They fly indignant the polluted plain, 
Where Truth is ſcorn'd and Mercy pleads in vain. 


That ſhe does plead in vain, thy witneſs bear, 
Accurſed Hour !—Oh ! darkeſt of the Year ! 
That with Misfortune's deadlieſt venom fraught 
To Tappan's Wall the gallant Andre brought, 
Snar'd in her fatal Maze, and borne away 
Of fell Revenge, in all its guilt the Prey ! 

| Oh 


11 


Ch Waſhington! I thought thee great and good 
Nor knew thy Nero-thirſt of guiltleſs blood 
Severe to uſe the pow'r that Fortune gave, 

Thou cool determin'd Murderer of the Brave ! 

Loſt to each fairer Virtue, that inſpires 

The genuine fervor of the Patriot fires | 

And You, the baſe Abettors of the doom, 

That ſunk his blooming honours in the tomb, 

Th' opprobrious tomb your harden'd hearts de- 
creed, i 

While all he aſk'd was as the Brave to bleed ! 

Nor other boon the glorious Youth implor'd 

Save the cold Mercy of the Warrior-Sword | 

O dark, and pitileſs ! your impious hate 

O'er-whelm'd the Hero in the Ruſſian's fate 

Stopt with the * Felon-cord the roſy breath | 

And venom'd with diſgrace the darts of Death! 


Remorſeleſs Waſhington ! the day ſliall come 
Of deep repentance for this barb'rous doom 
When mjur'd Andre's memory ſhall inſpire 
A kindling Army with reſiſtleſs fire 
Each falchion ſharpen that the Britons wield, 
And lead their fierceſt Lion to the field ! 


* Felon-cord == As1 ſuſfer in the defence of my Country 
« 1 muſt conſider this hour as the moſt glorious of my life 
« Remember that I die as becomes a Britiſh Officer, while 
the manner of my death muſt reſlect diſgrace on your 
Conimander.” | | 

Sce Major Andre's laſt words, inſerted in the General 
Eyening Poſt, for Tueſday November 14, 1780, 
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Then, when each hope of thine ſhall ſet in night, 

When dubious dread and unavailing flight 

Impel your Hoſt, thy guilt-upbraided Soul 

Shall wiſh untouch'd the ſacred Life you ſtole ! 

And when thy Heart appall'd and vanquiſh'd 
Pride 

Shall vainly aſk the mercy they deny'd, 

With horror ſhalt thou meet the fate they gave 

Nor Pity gild the darkneſs of thy grave ! 

For Infamy with livid hand fhall ſhed 

Eternal mildew on the ruthleſs head 


Leſs cruel far than thou, on Illion's plain 
Achilles, raging for Patroclus lain ! | 
When hapleſs Priam bends the aged knee 
To deprecate the Victors dire decree, 

The Nobler Greek, in melting pity ſpares 
The lifeleſs Hector to his father's Pray'rs, 
Fierce as he was ;—'tis Cawards only know 
Perſiſting vengeance o'er a Fallen Foe. 


But no intreaty wakes the ſoft remorſe 
Oh murder'd Andre! for thy ſacred Corte ; 
Vain were an Army's, vain its Leaders fighs !— 
Damp in the Earth on Hudſon's ſhore it lies 
Unſhrouded welters in the wint'ry Storm, 
And gluts the riot of the * Tappan- Worm! 
But Oh 1 its duft, like Abels blood, ſhall riſe 
And call for juſtice from the angry ſkies ! 


n. The place where Major Andre was executed. 
What 
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What tho' the Tyrants, with malignant pride, 
To thy pale corſe each decent rite deny'd 
Thy graceful limbs in no kind covert laid, 
Nor with the Chriſtian-Requiem ſooth'd thy 

ſhade ! | 

Yet on thy graſs-green Bier ſoft April-Show'rs 
Shall earlieſt wake the ſweet ſpontaneous Flow'rs.! 
Bid the blue Hair-bell, and the Snow-Drop there 
Hang their cold cup, and drop the pearly tear 
And oft, at penſive Eve's ambiguous gloom, 
Imperial Honour, bending o'er thy tomb, 
With ſolemn ſtrains ſhall lull thy deep repoſe, 
And with his deathleſs Laurels ſhade thy brows t 


Lamented Youth ! while with inverted ſpear 
The Britiſh Legions pour th' indignant tear | 
Round the dropt arm the * funeral-ſcarf entwine 
And in their hearts deep core thy worth enſhrine; 
While my weak Muſe, in fond attempt and vain, 
But feebly pours a periſhable ſtrain, 

Oh] ye diſtinguiſh'd Few ! whoſe glowing lays 

Bright Phœbus kindles with his pureſt rays, 

Snatch from its radiant ſource the living fire, 

And light with + Veſtal flame your ANDRE'S 
_ HALLOW'D PYRE! I 

* Funeral-ſcarf.—---Our whole Army in America went into 
mourning for Major Andre, a diſtinguiſh'd tribute to his 
merit. 

+ Val flame. The Veſtal fire was kept perpetually burn- 
iog, and originally kindled from the rays of the Sun. 
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JOHN HOWARD, Es d. F. R. 8.“ 


Br WILLIAM HAT LE v, Es. 


Fav'riTe of Heaven, and friend of Earth 
Philanthropy, benignant Power 
Whoſe ſons diſplay no doubtful worth, 
The pageant of the paſſing hour! 
Teach me to paint, in deathleſs ſong, 
Some darling from thy filial throng, 
Whoſe deeds no party-rage inſpire, 
But fill tt agreeing world with one deſire, 
To echo his renown, reſponſive to my lyre | 


* This gentleman fell a victim to his humanity for having 
viſited a young lady at Cherſon (in European Turkey) fick 
of an epidemic fever, for the purpoſe of adminiſtering me- 
dical aſſiſtance, he caught the diſtemper himſelf, and was 
_ carried off in twelve days; Prince Potemkin on hearing of 
his illneſs, ſent his Phyſician to his relief from Jaſſy. He 
deſired to be buried in the garden near Cherſon. FAY 
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Ah ! whither leadſt thou ?—whence that ſigh ? 
What ſound of woe my boſom jars ? 
Why paſs, where Miſery's hollow eye 
Glares wildly thro' thoſe gloomy bars? 
Is Virtue ſunk in theſe abodes, 
Where keen Remorſe the heart corrodes 
Where Guilt's baſe blood with frenzy boils, 
And blaſphemy the mournful ſcene embroils ? 
From this infernal gloom my ſhudd'ring ſoul 
recoilss. | 


But whence thoſe ſudden ſacred beams ? 
Oppreſſion drops his iron rod 
And all the bright'ning dungeon ſeems 
To ſpeak the preſence of a God. 
Philantbropy's deſcending ray 
Diffuſes unexpected day 
Lovelieſt of angels !—at her ſide 
Her favourite votary ſtands; her Engliſh pride, 
Thro' Horror's manſions led by this celeſtial guide. 


Hail] generous Howard ! tho thou bear 
A name which Glory's hand ſublime 
Has blazon'd oft, with guardian care, 
In characters that fear not lime; 
For thee ſhe fondly ſpreads her wings; 
For thee from Paradiſe ſhe brings, 
More verdant than her laurel bough, 
Such wreaths of ſacred Palm, as ne'er till now 
I be ſmiling Serapht win'd around a mortal brow. 
| 'That 
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That Hero's * praiſe ſhall ever bloom, 
Who ſhielded our inſulted coaſt ; 
And launch'd his light'ning to conſume 
The proud Invader's routed hoſt. 
Brave perils rais'd his noble name : 
But thou deriv'it thy matchleſs fame 
From ſcenes where deadlier danger dwells ; 
Where fierce Contagion, with aftright, repels 
Valor's advent'rous ſtep from her malignant cells. 


Where in the dungeon's loathſome ſhade, 
The ſpeechleſs Captive clanks his chain, 
With heartleſs hope to raiſe that aid 
His feeble cries have call'd in vain : 
Thine eye is dumb complaint explores 
Thy voice his parting breath reſtores 
Thy cares his ghaſtly viſage clear 
From Death's chill dew, with many a clotted tear, 
And to his thankful foul returning life endear. 


What precious Drug, or ſtronger Charm, 
Thy conſtant fortitude inſpires ; 
In ſcenes, whence, muttering her alarm, 
Med'cinef, with ſelfiſh dread, retires ? 

Nor Charm, nor Drug, diſpel thy fears; 
Temperance, thy better guard, appears: 

For thee I ſee her fondly fill | 
Her cryſtal cup from Nature's pureſt rill; 
Chief nouriſher of life] beſt antidote of ill! 


® Cuarnes Howard, Earl of Nottingham. 


Muſſabat tacito Medecina timore. Lucius. 
2 I ſee 


do 
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I ſce the hallow'd ſhade of HALES 
Who felt, like thee, for human woe, 
And taught the health-diffuſing gales 
Thro' Horror's murky cells to blow, 
As thy protecting angel wait; 
To ſave thee from the ſnares of Fate, 
Commiſſion'd from the Eternal Throne: 
I hear him praiſe, in wonder's warmeſt tone, 
The virtues of thy heart more active than his 
own. | 


Thy ſoul ſupplies new funds of health 
That fail not in the trying hour, 7 
Above Arabia's ſpicy wealth 
And Pharmacy's reviving power. 


+ STerxnen Harxs, miniſter of Teddington : he died at 
the age of 84, 1761; and has been juſtly called © An orna- 


ment to his profeſſion, as a clergyman, and to his country, 


as a philoſopher.” I had the happineſs of knowing this ex- 
cellent man, when I was very young; and well remember 
the warm glow of benevolence which ufed to animate his 
countenance, in relating the ſacceſs of his various projects 
for the benefit of mankind. I have frequently heard him 
dwell with great pleaſure on the fortunate incident which led 

him to the diſcovery of his Ventilator, to which I have allu- 
ded. He had ordered a new floor for one of his rooms; his 
carpenter not having prepared the work ſo ſoon as he expect- 


ea, he thought the ſeaſon nnproper for laying down new 


boards, when they were brought to his houſe, and gave or- 
ders for their being de poſitc d in his barn ; from their acci- 
dental poſition in that place, he caught his firſt idea of this 
uſcful invention. 

The 
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The tranſports of the generous mind, 
Feeling its bounty to mankind, 
Inſpirit every mortal part; 
And, far more potent than precarious art, 
Give radiance to the eye, and vigor to the heart. 


Bleſt HowarD ! who like thee can feel 
This vital ſpring in all its force ? 
New ſtar of philanthropic zeal ; 
Enlight'ning nations in thy courſe ! 
And ſhedding Comfort's heavenly dew 
On meagre Want's deſerted crew! 
Friend to the wretch, whom friends diſclaim, 
Who feels ſtern Juſtice, in his famiſh'd frame, 
A perſecuting fiend beneath an angel's name. 


Authority ! unfeeling power, 

| Whoſe iron heart can coldly doom 

The Debtor, drag'd from Pleaſures bower, 

To ſicken in the dungeons gloom ! 

O might thy terror-ſtriking call, 

Profuſion's ſons alone enthrall ! 

But thou canſt Want with guilt confound : 

Thy bonds the man of virtuous toil ſurround, 
Driven by malicious Fate within thy dreary bound. 


How ſavage are thy ſtern decrees ? 
Thy cruel miniſter I ſee 
A weak, laborious victim ſeize, 
By worth entitled to be free; 


- 


Behold, 
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Behold, in the afflicting ſtrife, 

The faithful partner of his life, 

In vain thy ruthleſs ſervant court, * 

To ſpare her little children's ſole ſupport, 

Whom this terrific form has frighten'd from their 
ſport. Hh. 


Nor weeps ſhe only from the thought, 
Thoſe infants muſt no longer ſhare 
His aid, whoſe daily labour bought 
'The pitrance of their ſcanty fare. 
The horrors of the loathſome jail 
Her inly-bleeding heart aflail : 
Een now her fears, from fondneſs bred, 
See the loſt partner of her faithful bed 
Drop, in that murd'rous ſcene, his pale, expiring 

bead. | 


Take comfort yet in theſe keen pains, 
Fond mourner ! check thy guſhing tears ! 
The dungeon now no more contains 
Thoſe perils which thy fancy fears: 
No more Contagion's baleful breath 
Speaks it the hideous cave of Death: 
HowakD has planted ſafety there; 
Pure miniſter of light ! his heavenly care 
Has purg'd the W IG that pollut- 


ed air. 
His 
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His care exulting BarTain found 
Here firſt diſplay' d, not here confin d! 
No ſingle tract of earth could bound 
The active virtues of his mind. 
To all the lands where-e er the tear, 
That mourn'd the Priſoner's wrongs ſevere, 
Sad Pity's gliſt ning cheek impearl'd, 
Eager he ſteer' d, with every fail unfurPd, 
A friend to every clime, a Patriot of the World? 


Ye nations thro' whoſe fair domain : 
Our flying ſons of joy have paſt, - 
By Pleaſure driven with looſen'd rein, 
Aſtoniſh'd that they flew ſo faſt! _ 
How did the heart-improving fight 
Awake your wonder and delight, 
When, in her unexampled chaſe, | 
Philanthropy outſtrip'd keen Pleaſure's pace, 
When with a warmer ſoul ſhe ran a nobler race! * 


P And 


Where: e' er her generous Briton went, F 
Princes his ſupplicants became: | „ 
He ſeem'd the enquiring angel, ſent | 
To ſcrutinize their ſecret ſhame *, 
Captivity, where he appear'd HY 
Her languid head with tranſport rear'd ; 5 
* I am credibly informed that ſeveral Princes, or <a 
"perſons i in authority, requeſted Mr, Howard not to publiſh a 
minute account of ſome priſons, which reſlected diſgrace on 
their government, 
| 
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And gazing on her godlike gueſt, 

Like thoſe of old, whom Heaven's pure ſervant 
- bleſt, | 

Dien by his ſhadow ſeem'd of demons difſpoſeſt. 


Amaz'd her foreign children cry, 
Seeing their patron paſs along; 
<< O! whois he, whoſe daring eye 
Can ſearch into our hidden wrong? 
What monarch's Heaven- directed mind, 
With royal bounty unconfin'd, 
Has tempted Freedom's ſon to ſnare 
Theſe perils; ſearching with an angel's care 
Each cell of dire Diſeaſe, each cavern of Deſpair . 


No monarch's word, nor lucre's luſt, 
Nor vain ambition's reſtleſs fire, 
Nor ample power, that ſacred truſt! 
"His life-diffuſing toils inſpire : 
Rous'd by no voice, fave that whoſe Cries 
Internal bid the ſoul ariſe 
From joys, that only ſeem to bleſ, ö 
From low purſuits, which little minds poſleſs, 
'To Nature's nobleſt aim, the Succour of Diſtreſs 


Taught by that God, in Mercyꝰs robe, 
Who his cceleſtial throne reſign'd, 
To free the priſon of the globe . 
From vice, th' oppreſſor of the mind 
For thee, of miſery's rights bereft, 
For thee, Captivity ! he leſt 
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Fair Fortune's lap, who, far from coy, 
Bade him with ſmiles his golden hours employ 
In her delicious bower, the feſtive ſcene of joy ! 


While to thy virtue's utmoſt ſcope 
I boldly ſtrive my aim to raiſe 
As high as mortal hand may hope 
To ſhoot the-glittering * ſhaft of Praiſe ; 
Say ! HowarD, ſay ! what may the Muſe, | 
Whoſe melting eye thy merit views, 
What guerdon may her love deſign ! 
What may ſhe aſk for thee, from Power Divine, - 
Above the rich rewards which are already thine ? 


Sweet is the joy when Science flings 
Her light on philoſophic thought ; 
When Genius, with keen ardor, ſprings 
To claſp the lovely truth he ſought: _ 
Sweet is the joy, when Rapture's fire 
| Flows from the ſpirit of the lyre ; 

When Liberty and Virtue roll 
Spring- tides of fancy o'er the poet's ſoul, 
That waft his flying bark thro' ſeas above the pole. 


— — 
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Sweet the delight when the gall'd heart 
Feels Conſolation's lenient hgaand 
Bind up the wound from Fortune's dart 
With Friendſhip's life-ſupporting band 
And ſweeter ſtill, and far above 
Theſe fainter joys, when pureſt Love 
The ſoul his willing captive keeps 
When he in bliſs the melting ſpirit ſteeps, 


Who drops delicaqus tears, and wonders that he 
weeps ! 


But not the brighteſt joy, which Arts, 
In floods of mental light, beſtow ; 
Nor what firm Friendſhip's zeal imparts, 
Bleſt antidote of bittereſt woe | 
Nor thoſe that Love's ſweet hours diſpenſe, 
Can equal the ecſtatic ſenſe, 
When, ſwelling to a fond exceſs, 


I The grateful praiſes of reliev'd diſtreſs, 


Re- echoed thro the heart, the ſoul of Bounty 
bleſs. | 


Theſe tranſports, in no common ſtate, 
Supremely pure, · ſublimely ſtrong, 
Above the reach of envious fate, 

Bleſt Howard ! theſe to-thee belong: 
While years increaſing o'er thee roll, 
Long may this ſunſhine of the foul . 


New 
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New vigor to thy frame convey 
Its radiance thro' thy noon of life diſplay, 
And with ſereneſt light adorn thy cloſing day! 


And when the Power, who jovs to ſave, 
Proclaims the guilt of earth forgiven ; 
And calls the priſoners of the grave 
To all the liberty of Heaven : | 
In that bright day, whoſe wonders blind 
I he eye of the aſtoniſh'd mind a 
When life's glad angel ſhall reſume 
His ancient ſway, announce to Death his doom, 
And from exiſtence drive that tyrant of the tomb; 


In that bleſt hour when Seraphs ſing 

The triumphs gain'd in human ftrife ; 
And to their new affociates bring 

The wreaths of everlaſting life : 
May'{ thou in Glory's hallow'd blaze, 
Approach the Eternal fount of Praiſe, 
With thoſe who lead the angelic van, 
Thoſe pure adherents to our Saviour's plan, 
Who liv'd but to relieve the Miſeries of Man 
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T he Editor of this Collection of Poems, having 
obtained the following Anecdotes of Mr. How- 


ard, ſince his deceaſe, thinks it will be a grati- 
fication to the Public by inſerting them. 


OF the private Life and Hiſtory of this great and good man, 
there is but little known; but for his public labours, he pro- 
bably would have gone down the ſtream of life unnoticed. 


Some particulars, however, have reached us, which may 
not be unacceptable to our readers ; of whom, we conceive, 
there are few who would not wiſh to know ſomething of 

Howard. If ever there was a man who did good for the fake 
of doing good, that man was Howard. In this roſpect we 
know not, in this age, a man more perfealy difintereſted.--- 
To the uſeful purpoſes of philanthropy, he gave his Ran 
his time, and his life ! 


His confidence in Divine Providence was ſtrong, and the 
utility of his labours ſo powerfally impreſſed on His mind, 
that he permitted no amuſement, nor any ſocial pleaſures to 
interfere with them. Howard was not a man of this world--- 
the moſt rational pleaſures of converſation had no charms for 
him; he would go any where, or converſe with any perſon 
to be informed---He ſeldom or ever made uſe of letters of re- 
commendation to perſons of conſequence ; and always ſaid, 
he ſucceeded better in his inquiries, when he was left to 
himſell. | | | 


Few men had more friends, who admired and ſought his 

' company---yet, ſtrange to aſk, who of all thoſe can boaſt that 

Howard ever dined with him? To that meal he had an aver- 

ſion ; indeed, for many years, he never taſted animal food 
Bread 
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Bread and butter, with a little milk or tea, a roaſted apple 
by way of luxury, were all the articles of diet he partook of. 


An anecdote. of him with the Emperor of Germany, is cu- 
rious.---The late Emperor was very deſirous to converſe with 
him, but Howard did not like to comply with the then eſta- 
bliſked etiquette of the Imperial Court, a kind of genuſlex- 
ion on being preſented, and in the moſt polite manner, begged 
to be excuſed waiting on the Emperor, thinking it right to 
bend the knee to God alone. The Emperor, hearing this, 
waved the ceremony, and the interview took place. In lefs 
than fix weeks after this, the ceremony was aboliſhed by 
Edit This is certainly no inconſiderable prooſoſ the Em- 
peror's good ſenſe, 


It was at this interview that Mr. Howard complained to 
the Emperor of the horrid dungeons in Vienna His Majeſty 
ſaid, « Sir, why do you complain of my dungeons ? Are you 
not in England hanging up mal efactors by dozens ?") 


« Sir,” replied Howard, © I would rather be hanged in 
| England, than live in one of your dungeons.”———The Empe- 
ror afterwards ſaid to an Engliſhman at tue Court of Vienna, 
© En verite, ce petit Anglois n'eſt pas flatteur. “ This lit- 
tle Engliſhman is no ſlatterer.“ | 


The Death of 
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An African Slave, condemned for 


Rebellion, in Famaica, 1762. 


Br Bxraxr EpwarDs, EsQ, of Jamaica. 


Tis paſt :z= Ah | ng: cares to reſt! 

Firm and unmov 
In freedoms cauſe I bar'd iy bead 
In freedom's cy I die. 


Ah ſtop ! thou doſt me fatal wrong 
Nature will yet rebel; 

For I have lov'd thee very long, 
And lov'd thee very well. 


Hei ſuppoſed to addreſs his wife at the place of executions 
- 1 @& 
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To native ſkies and peaceful bow'rs, 
I ſoon ſhall wing my way; 
Where joy ſhall lead the circling hours, 
_ Unleſs too long thy ſtay. 


O ſpeed, fair ſun ! thy courſe divine; 
My Abala remove 

There thy bright beams ſhall ever "th 
And I for ever love : 


On theſe bleſt ſhores—a ſlave no more ! 
In peaceful eaſe Pl! ſtray; 

Or rouſe to chaſe the mountain boar, 
As 9 as 5 day 1 


No chriſtian * el is known 
Io mark his ſteps with blood, 


Nor ſable mis 'ry's piercing moan 
Reſounds through ev TF wood! 


Yet 1 have.hcard-the. mcking tongue, 
Have ſeen the falling tear; 


Known the good heart by pity wrung, | 
Ah! 3 


Now, Chriſtian, glut thy raviſh'd __ 
Ai xeach the joyful hour; 
Now bid the ſcorching flames ariſe, 
And theſe poor limbs deyour : _ | 
; - 1 But 
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But know, pale tyrant, tis not thine 
Eternal war to wage; 

The death thou giv'ſt ſhall but combine 
To mock thy baffled rage. 


O death, how welcome to th oppreſt ! 
Thy kind embrace I crave |! 
Thou bring'ſt to mis'ry's boſom reſt, 
And freedom to the ſlave |! 
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AN 


EVENING'S 
CONTEMPLATION. 


WRITTEN IN A GARDEN. 


FL ep from the dear, deluſive town, 
From ſcenes of pomp and noiſe, 

Here undiſturb'd, I'll ſit me down, 
And taſte ſerener joys. 


Here Happinefs muſt ever live, 
Here Heath and Peace unite, 
While Art and Nature join to give 
Refreſhment with delight. * 


O lovely ſpot ! O teſt retreat! 
With conſtant verdure crown'd; 


Content explores thy halcyon ſeat, 
And gladdens all around. 


| Thy graſs-bound walks, thy gentle _ 


Thy ivy-mantled grove, 
Revive the aged's drooping hopes, 
The youth's expiring love, 
- But 
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But chief this-turf clad terras charms, 
Wide opening to the view, | 

Here free from tumults, rude alarms, 
The Muſe is ever new. 


What various objects meet the ſight, 
Nor meet the ſight in vain ; 

For now the near approach of Night, 
Inſpires the moral ſtrain. 


How {till the cloſe of parting day | 
The ſun withdraws his pow'r : 
Attend, ye thoughtleſs and ye gay, 

Nor dread one ſerious hour. 


Mark, how that field (an emblem true}, 
Has loſt his wonted bloom ; 

For cover'd with Night's fable hue, 
It wears a mournful gloom. 


The mind of Man is like the mead, 
With Sorrow's clouds depreſt, 

When innocence hath ceas'd to ſpread 
Its ſunſhine o'er the breaſt. 


See ſilver Thames ſerenely glides, 
How {ſmooth his current flows; 
And lulls, with gently-waving tides, 
The Mariner's repoſe, {rage 
4. Should 
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Should tempeſts rage, and winds deform, 


The waters charm no more; 
The Sailor dreads th' impending ſtorm, 
And glad reſigns his ſtore: 


'Tis thus the nuptial ſtate affords 
Uninterrupted joy, 

When no diſcordant haſty words 
The huſband's peace deſtroy. 


His leiſure ſeeks no gay reſort, 
But to his partner ſteals ; 
And thinks the longeſt day too ſhort 
To ſpeak the bliſs he feels. 


But when the gales which paſſions blow, 
The boſom's calm remove; 

He flies the Fair-one's. angry brow, 

And ſcorn ſucceeds to love. 


Turn, and obſerve that lab'ring Clown, 
He digs an artful hole; 58 
And puts his trap with caution down 

'To catch the purblind mole. 


Like him, deſigning men prepare 
To lure the virgin mind ; 

Then ſhun betimes the treach'rous ſnare, 
Or love will make ye blind. 


. 


Purſue, ye tender blooming Maids, 
The pleafing calls of youth ; 

Yet ere the Shepherd's flame inte 
Be certain of his truth. 


And now the roving eye would paſs 
To yonder diſtant hills; 


For having no perſpective glaſs, 
The breaſt with wonder fills. 


Thus e e mortals ſtrive, 
Jo fathom future fate 
But unenlighten'd while alive, 


Their knowledge comes too late. 


So all around—meads, marſh, or glades— 
Reflection won't refuſe; 
For every different objects aids 
The contemplative Mule. 


But Night prevents the growing ſong, 
Obſcuring every ray—— | 
Thus Death will darken all ere long. 
And cloſe Life's little day. | 
A RLEY. 
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THE 


AFRICAN BOY. 


By MR. JERNINGHAM. 


A, tell me, little mournful Moor, 
Why till you linger on the ſhore ? 
Haſte to your play-mates, haſte away, 
Nor loiter here with fond delay : 
When Morn unveil'd her radiant eye, 
You haild me as I wander'd by; 
Returning at th' approaching of Eve, 
Your meek ſalute I ſtill receive. 


Benign Enquirer, thou ſhalt know 
Why here my loneſome moments flow : 
Tis ſaid my Countrymen (no more 
Like rav'ning ſharks that haunt the ſhore) 
Return to bleſs, to raiſe, to cheer, 

And pay Compaſſion's long arrear. 


- *Tis ſaid the num'rous Captive Train, 
Late bound by the degrading Chain, 
Triumphant come, with ſwelling fails, 
Mid ſmiling ſkies, and weſtern gates 3 
They come with feſtive heart and glee, 
Their hands unſhackled——minds as free; 
| They 
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They come at Mercy's great command, 
To repoſſeſs their native land. 


The gales that o'er the Ocean ſtray, 
And chaſe the waves in gentle play, 
Methinks they whiſper as they fly, 
JuzLLexn ſoon will meet thine eye 
Tis this that ſooths her little Son, 
Blends all its wiſhes into one : 

Ah! were I clafpꝰd in her embrace, 

I wou't forgive her paſt diſgrace : 
Forgive the memorable hour 

She fella prey to tyrant pow'r z 

Forgive her loſt, diſtracted air, 

Her ſorrowing voice, her kneeling pray'r , 
The ſuppliant tears that gall'd her cheek, 
And laſt, her agonizing ſhriek. 
Lock d in her hair, a ruthleſs hand 
Trail'd her along the flirfty ſtrand ; 

A ruffian train, with clamours rude, 
The impious ſpectacle purſu'd : 

Still as ſhe mov'd; in accents wild 

She cried aloud, My child ! my child ! 
The lofty bark ſhe now aſcends ; 

With ſcreams of woe, the air ſhe rends: 
The veſſel leſs ning from the ſhore, 

Her piteous wails I heard no more; 


No as I ſtreteh'd my laſt ſurvey, 


Her diſtant form difloly'd away. 
| That 
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That day is paſt: I ceaſe to mourn 
Zucceeding joy ſhall have its turn, 

© Beſide the hoarſe-reſounding deep, 
A pleaſing anxious watch I keep: ö 
For when the morning clouds ſhall break, 
And darts of day the darkneſs ſtreak, 
Perchance along the glitt'ring main, 

(Oh, may this hope not throb in vain) 

To meet theſe long · deſiring eyes, 
JUELLEN and the Sun may rite. 
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GENERAL CONWAY'S 
K LGOE BY: 
ON THE DEATH OF 


MISS CAROLINE CAMPBELL, 


DAUGHTER OF THE 


RIGHT HON. LORD WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 


—— — do 


SINCE 'tis the will of all- diſpoſing Heaven, 
To ſeize the boon its kinder hand had given; 
Whether on earth thy friendly ſpirit rove, 
Midſt the once happy partners of thy love; 
(Scenes where thy virtues reign'd, thy talents 
ſhone, _ 

And fond affection made each heart thy own ;) 
Or, bounding ſwift, has wing'd its airy flight 
To the pure regions of eternal light ; 
Look down, fair Saint, and O, with pity ſee, 
Where ſad Remembrance lifts each thought to 

thee, : 

Accept the heaving ſigh, the trickling tear} 
The laſt, beſt offerings of a heart ſincere. 
What tho' no coſtly hecatombs ſhould bleed, 
Nor lengthen'd train in {able pomp ſucceed ; 
Yet ſhall the ſweeteſt flowers thy grave adorn, . 
Waſh' d by the kindlieſt tears of dewy morn. 


There 
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There ſhall each friend, thy heav nly virtues made, 
With pious dirge invoke thy gentle ſhade ; 
Like fragrant incenſe the ſoft breath ſhallriſc, 


And ſmooth thy paſſage to thy kindred fkies. 


Severely kind, O why did adverſe fate 
Grant ſuch vaſt bounties with ſo ſcant a date ? 
Give ſuch ſweet fragrance to this ſhort-liv'd flower, 
The virtues of an age, to laſt an hour ! 
It gave her wit might grace a Muſe's tongus, 
The charm of numbers, and the power of ſong ; 
TH' angelic touch to ſtrike the trembling ſtring, 
And tune ſuch notes as its own ſeraphs ſing. 
But O] &'er-bounteous, with that ſacred art, 
It gave each nicer movement to the heart; 
And her ſoft breaſt, with ſtrong ſenſation fir'd, 
Felt the keen impulſe which thoſe arts inſpir'd, 
Too great a portion of celeſtial flame 
Strain'd the frail texture of her weaker frame; 
The ſubtile fire too pow'rful forc'd its way 
'Thro' the ſoft yielding mould of mortal clay: 
As the clear air in cryſtal priſon pent, 


Oſt burſts its fair but brittle tenement 


While in the duſt the glittering fragments lie, 
The purer æther gains its native ſky. 


Ere the ſtern Siſters cut the vital thread, 


I ſaw, and kifg'd her on the fatal bed, 
J]uſt as her gentle ſpirit took its flight, 
And her faint eye-lids clos d in enleſs night; 
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No ſtrong convulſions ſhook her parting breath ; - 
No tremors mark'd the cold approach of Death: 
Her heart till heav'd, with vital ſpirit warm, 
And each ſoſt feature wore its wonted charm. 


Ah me ! in this perplexing maze of fate, 
This doutbful, ering, varrying, reſtleſs ſtate 
Tho? guilt with ſwelling fail elate ſhall ſteer, 
With pomp and pleaſure crown'd, its full career; 
Tho? worth like thine no pitying power ſhall ſave, 
From ſickneſs, pain, and an untimely grave : | 
Yet ſtay, raſh mortal, nor preſume to ſcan, 
By thy imperfect rule th' Almighty's plan. 
O cenſure not his Sovereign, high beheſt, 
But proſtrate own, whatever is, is beſt : 
Judgment's the part of Heaven; Submiſſion, thinez 
We may lament ; but we muſt not repine. 
Each has his lot (for ſo does Heaven ordain) 
His ſtated ſhare of happineſs and pain: 
And mortals, beſt its juſt commands fulfil, 
When they enjoy the good, and patient bear the ill. 


* 


EPITAPH 


* — 


OS 
EPITAPH 


ON MISS CAROLINE CAMPBELL. 


O Penfive Pas3ENCER ! do not deny 
a pauſe a while, and weep upon this tomb; 
For here the cold remains of CameBELL lie— 
This narrow ſpot the vernal Maiden's doom. 


With her, alas ! the faireſt talents fell— | 
And now her Harp's meledious Song is der; 
Gone is that Pulfe, which PiTy lov'd to ſwell, 
And all her Virtues are on earth no more. 


Yes, ſhe was gentle as the twilight breath, 
That on the fainting Violet's boſom blows, 
Meckly ſhe bow'd her to the Froſt of Death, 

In faded ſemblance of the Silver Roſe. 


And oft low bending o'er this hallow'd ground, 
Shall the pure Angel, Innocence appear; 
And Fx ]wps Hi, like a Hermit, ſhall be found, 
To bathe the circling Sod with many a Tear. | 
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